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The Bramleighs of Pishop’s Folly. 
a 
CHAPTER LILI. 
IscuIA. 


HE sun had just sunk below the 
horizon, and a blaze of blended 
crimson and gold spread over the 
Bay of Naples, colouring the rocky 
island of Ischia till it glowed like 
> a carbuncle. Gradually, however, 
the rich warm tints began to fade 
away from the base of the moun- 
= tains, and a cold blue colour stole 
= slowly up their sides, peak after 
peak surrendering their gorgeous 
panoply, till at length the whole 
= island assumed a hue blue as the 
sea it stood in. 
But for the memory of the former 
7 glory it would have been difficult to 
7. imagine a more beautiful picture. 
it Every cliff and jutting promontory 
“ae tufted with wild olives and myrtle 
— , was reflected in the waveless sea 
below ; and feathery vial -trees and broad-leaved figs trembled in the 
water, as that gentle wash eddied softly round the rocks, or played on the 
golden shore. 

It was essentially the hour of peace and repose. Along the shores of 
the bay, in every little village, the angelus was ringing, and kneeling 
groups were bowed in prayer ; and even here, on this rocky islet, where 
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crime and wretchedness were sent to expiate by years of misery their sins 
against their fellow-men, the poor galley-slaves caught one instant of 
kindred with the world, and were suffered to taste in peace the beauty of 
the hour. There they were in little knots and groups—some lying list- 
lessly in the deep grass ; some gathered on a little rocky point, watching the 
fish as they darted to and fro in the limpid water, and doubtless envying 
their glorious freedom ; and others, again, seated under some spreading 
tree, and seeming, at least, to feel the calm influence of the hour. 

The soldiers who formed their guard had piled their arms, leaving 
here and there merely a sentinel, and had gone down amongst the rocks 
to search for limpets, or those rugged ricci di mare which humble palates 
accept as delicacies. A few, too, dashed in for a swim, and their joyous 
voices and merry laughter were heard amid the plash of the water they 
disported in. 

In a small cleft of a rock overshadowed by an old ilex-tree, two men 
sat moodily gazing on the sea. In dress they were indeed alike, for both 
wore that terrible green and yellow livery that marks a life-long con- 
demnation, and each carried the heavy chain of the same terrible sentence. 
They were linked together at the ankle, and thus, for convenience sake, 
they sat shoulder to shoulder. One was a thin, spare, but still wiry- 
looking man, evidently far advanced in life, but with a vigour in his look 
and a quick intelligence in his eye that showed what energy he must have 
possessed in youth. He had spent years at the galleys, but neither time 
nor the degradation of his associations had completely eradicated the 
traces of something above the common in his appearance ; for No. 97—- 
he had no other name as a prisoner—had been condemned for his share 
in a plot against the life of the king; three of his associates having been 
beheaded for their greater criminality. What station he might originally 
have belonged to was no longer easy to determine ; but there were yet 
some signs that indicated that he had been at least in the middle rank of 
life. His companion was unlike him in every way. He was a young man, 
with fresh complexion and large blue eyes, the very type of frankness and 
good-nature. Not even prison diet and discipline had yet hollowed his 
cheek, though it was easy to see that unaccustomed labour and distasteful 
food were beginning to tell upon his strength, and the bitter smile with 
which he was gazing on his lank figure and wasted hands showed the 
wearing misery that was consuming him. 

“‘ Well, old Nick,” said the young man, at length, “this is to be our 
last evening together ; and if I ever should touch land again, is there any 
way I could help you—is there anything I could do for you ?”’ 

‘‘So then you’re determined to try it?” said the other, ina low 
growling tone. 

“That Iam. I have not spent weeks filing through that confounded 
chain for nothing ; one wrench now, and it’s smashed.”’ 

** And then?” asked the old man, with a grin. 

‘‘ And then I'll have a swim for it. I know all that—I know it all,” 
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said he, answering a gesture of the other’s hand; ‘but do you think I 
care to drag out such a life as this ?” 

* T do,” was the quiet reply. 

‘Then why you do is clear and clean beyond me. To me it is worse 
than fifty deaths.” 

‘* Look here, lad,” said the old man, with a degree of animation he 
had not shown before. ‘There are four hundred and eighty of us here ; 
some for ten, some for twenty years, some for life; except yourself alone, 
there is not one has the faintest chance of a pardon. You are English, 
and your nation takes trouble about its people, and, right or wrong, in the 
end gets them favourable treatment, and yet you are the only man here 
who would put his life in jeopardy on so poor a chance.” 

“Tl try it, for all that.” 

** Did you ever hear of a man that escaped by swimming ?” 

“Tf they didn’t it was their own fault—at least they gave themselves 
no fair chance ; they always made for the shore, and generally the nearest 
shore, and of course they were followed and taken. I'll strike out for the 
open sea, and once that I have cut the cork floats off a fishing-net, I'll 
be able to float for hours when I tire swimming. Once in the open, 
it will be hard luck if some coasting vessel, some steamer to Palermo or 
Messina, should not pick me up. Besides, there are numbers of fishing- 
boats——-”” 

* Any one of which would be right glad to make five ducats by bringing 
you safe back to the police.” 

“‘T don’t believe it—I don't believe there is that much baseness in a 
human heart.” 

“Take my word for it, there are depths a good deal below even that,” 
said the old man, with a harsh grating laugh. 

** No matter, come what will of it, I’ll make the venture; and now, as 
our time is growing short, tell me if there is anything I can do for you, 
if I live to get free again. Have you any friends who could help you? or 
is there anyone to whom you would wish me to go on your behalf?” 

‘“‘ None—none,” said he, slowly but calmly. 

“ Ag yours was a political crime——”’ 

*T have done all of them, and if my life were to be drawn out for eighty 
years longer it would not suffice for all the sentences against me.” 

“ Still I'd not despair of doing something ‘a 

‘‘ Look here, lad,” said the other, sharply ; “it is my will that all who 
belong to me should believe me dead. I was shipwrecked twelve years ago, 
and reported to have gone down with all the crew. My son 

‘¢ Have you a son, then ?” 

‘¢My son inherits rights that, stained as I am by crime and condem- 
nation, I never could have maintained. Whether he shall make them 
good or not will depend on whether he has more or less of my blood in his 
veins. It may be, however, he will want money to prosecute his claim. 
I have none to send him, but I could tell him where he is almost certain 
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to find not only money but what will serve him more than money, if you 
could make him out. I have written some of the names he is known by 
on this paper, and he can be traced through Bolton the banker at Naples. 
Tell him to seek out all the places old Giacomo Lami worked at. He 
never painted his daughter Enrichetta in a fresco, that he didn’t hide 
gold, or jewels, or papers of value somewhere near. Tell him, above all, 
to find out where Giacomo’s last work was executed. You can say that 
you got this commission from me years ago in Monte Video ; and when 
you tell him it was Niccolo Baldassare gave it, he'll believe you. There. 
I have written Giacomo Lami on that paper, so that you need not trust to 
your memory. But why do I waste time with these things ? You'll never 
set foot on shore, lad—never.”’ 

‘**T am just as certain that I shall. If that son of yours was only as 
certain of winning his estate, I'd call him a lucky fellow. But see, they 
are almost dressed. They'll be soon ready to march us home. Rest your 
foot next this rock till I smash the link, and when you sce them coming 
roll this heavy stone down into the sea. I'll make for the south side of the 
island, and, once night falls, take to the water. Good-by, old fellow. I'll 
not forget you—never, never,’ and he wrung the old man’s hand in a 
strong grasp. The chain gave way at the second blow, and he was gone. 

Just as the last flickering light was fading from the sky, three cannon- 
shot in quick succession announced that a prisoner had made his escape, 
and patrols issued forth in every direction to scour the island, while boats 
were manned to search the caves and crevasses along the shore. 

The morning’s telegram to the Minister of Police ran thus :—‘ No. 11 
made his escape last evening, filing his ankle-iron. The prisoner 97, to 
whom he was linked, declares that he saw him leap into the sea and sink. 
This statement is not believed ; but up to this, no trace of the missing 
man has been discovered.”’ 

In the afternoon of the same day, Temple Bramleigh learned the 
news, and hastened home to the hotel to inform his chief. Lord 
Culduff was not in the best of tempers. Some independent member 
below the gangway had given notice of a question he intended to ask the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the leader of a Radical morning paper 
had thus paraphrased the inquiry :—‘‘ What Mr. Bechell wishes to 
ascertain, in fact, amounts to this,—‘ Could not the case of Samuel 
Rogers have been treated by our resident envoy at Naples, or was it 
necessary that the dignity and honour of England should be maintained 
by an essenced old fop, whose social successes—and we never heard that 
he had any other—date from the early days of the Regency ?’” 

Lord Culduff was pacing his room angrily when Temple entered, and, 
although nothing would have induced him to show the insolent paragraph 
of the paper, he burst out into a violent abuse of those meddlesome 
Radicals, whose whole mission in life was to assail men of family and 
station. 

In the famous revolution of France, sir,” cried he, ‘they did their 
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work with the guillotine; but our cowardly canaille never rise above 
defamation. You must write to the papers about this, Temple. You 
must expose this system of social assassination, or the day will come, if 
it has not already come, when gentlemen of birth and blood will refuse to 
serve the Crown.” 

*‘T came back to tell you that our man has made his escape,” said 
Temple, half.trembling at daring to interrupt this flow of indignation. 

‘* And whom do you call our man, sir ?”’ 

‘‘T mean Rogers—the fellow we have been writing about.” 

‘* How and when has this happened ?” 

Temple proceeded to repeat what he had learned at the prefecture of 
the police, and read out the words of the telegram. 

‘Let us see,” said Lord Culdutf, seating himself in a well-cushioned 
chair. ‘ Let us see what new turn this will give the affair. He may be 
recaptured, or he may be, most probably is, drowned. We then come in 
for compensation. They must indemnify. There are few claims so 
thoroughly chronic in their character as those for an indemnity. You 
first discuss the right, and you then higgle over the arithmetic. I don’t 
want to go back to town this season. See to it, then, Temple, that we 
reserve this question entirely to ourselves. Let Blagden refer every- 
thing to us.” 

‘‘ They have sent the news home already.” 

‘‘Oh! they have. Very sharp practice. Not peculiar for any 
extreme delicacy either. But I cannot dine with Blagden, for all that. 
This escape gives a curious turn to the whole affair. Let us look into it 
a little. I take it the fellow must have gone down—eh ?” 

“* Most probably.” 

“Or he might have been picked up by some passing steamer or by a 
fishing-boat. Suppose him to have got free, he'll get back to England, 
and make capital out of the adventure. These fellows understand all 
that nowadays.” 

Temple, seeing a reply was expected, assented. 

‘So that we must not be precipitate, Temple,” said Lord Culduff, 
slowly. ‘It’s a case for caution.” 

These words, and the keen look that accompanied them, were perfect 
puzzles to Temple, and he did not dare to speak. 

‘‘ The thing must be done this wise,” said Lord Culduff. ‘It must 
be a ‘private and confidential’ to the office, and a ‘sly and ambiguous ’ to 
the public prints. I'll charge myself with the former ; the latter shall be 
your care, Temple. You are intimate with Flosser, the correspondent of the 
Bell-Wether. Have him to dinner, and be indiscreet. This old Madeira 
here will explain any amount of expansiveness. Get him to talk of this 
escape, and let out the secret that it was we who managed it all. Mind, 
however, that you swear him not to reveal anything. It would be your 
ruin, you must say, if the affair got wind: but the fact was, Lord Culduff 
saw the Neapolitans were determined not to surrender him, and, knowing 
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what an insult it would be to the public feeling of England that an 
Englishman was held as a prisoner at the galleys for an act of heroism 
and gallantry, the only course was to liberate him at any cost and in any 
way. Flosser will swear secrecy, but hint at this solution as the on dit 
in certain keen coteries. Such a mode of treating the matter carries 
more real weight than a sworn affidavit. Men like the problem that they 
fancy they have unravelled by their own acuteness. And then it muzzles 
discussion in the House, since even the most blatant Radical sees that it 
cannot be debated openly ; for all Englishmen, as a rule, love compensa- 
tion, and we can only claim indemnification here on the assumption that 
we were no parties to the escape. Do you follow me, Temple ?”’ 

“I believe Ido. I see the drift of it at least.” 

“‘There’s no drift, sir. It is a full, palpable, well-delivered blow. 
We saved Rogers ; but we refuse to explain how.” 

‘« And if he turn up one of these days, and refuse to confirm us ?” 

‘* Then we denounce him as an impostor; but always, mark you, in 
the same shadowy way that we allude to our share in his evasion. It 
must be a sketch in water-colours throughout, Temple; very faint and 
very transparent. When I have rough-drafted my despatch, you shall see 
it. Once the original melody is before you, you will see there is nothing 
to do but invent the variations.” 

“* My lady wishes to know, my lord, if your lordship will step up- 
stairs to speak to her ?” said a servant at this conjuncture. 

“Go up, Temple, and see what it is,’ whispered Lord Culduff. 
‘If it be about that box at the St. Carlos, you can say our stay here is 
now most uncertain. If it be a budget question, she must wait till 
quarter-day.” He smiled maliciously as he spoke, and waved his hand 
to dismiss him. Within a minute,—it seemed scarcely half that time,— 
Lady Culduff entered the room, with an open letter in her hand; her 
colour was high, and her eyes flashing, as she said :— 

“Make your mind at ease, my Jord. It is no question of an opera- 
box, or a milliner’s bill, but it is a matter of much importance that I 
desire to speak about. Will you do me the favour to read that, and say 
what answer I shall return to it ?”’ 

Lord Culduff took the letter and read it over leisurely, and then 
laying it down, said, ‘‘ Lady Augusta is not a very perspicuous letter- 
writer, or else she feels her present task too much for her tact ; but what 
she means here is, that you should give M. Pracontal permission to 
ransack your brother’s house for documents, which, if discovered, might 
deprive him of his title to his estate. The request, at least, has modesty 
to recommend it.” 

“The absurdity is, to my thinking, greater than even the imperti- 
nence,” cried Lady Culduff. ‘She says that on separating two pages, 
which by some accident had adhered, of Giacomo Lami’s journal,—who- 
ever Giacomo Lami may be,—-we—we being Pracontal and herself—have 
discovered that it was Giacomo’s habit to conceal important papers in the 
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walls where he painted, and in all cases where he introduced his daughter’s 
portrait ; and that, as in the octagon room at Castello there is a picture of 
her as Flora, it is believed—confidently believed—such documents will 
be found there as will throw great light on the present claim H 

‘« First of all,” said he, interrupting, ‘is there such a portrait ? ”’ 

‘¢ There is a Flora ; I never heard it was a portrait. Who could tell 
after what the artist copied it ?”’ 

‘‘ Lady Augusta assumes to believe this story.” 

‘‘Lady Augusta is only too glad to believe what everybody else 
would pronounce incredible ; but this is not all, she has the inconceivable 
impertinence to prefer this request to us, to make us a party to our own 
detriment,—as if it were matter of perfect indifference who possessed these 
estates, and who owned Castello.” 

‘*T declare I have heard sentiments from your brother Augustus that 
would fully warrant this impression. I have a letter of his in my desk 
wherein he distinctly says, that once satisfied in his own mind,—not to the 
conviction of his lawyer, mark you, nor to the conviction of men well 
versed in evidence, and accustomed to sift testimony, but simply to his 
own not very capacious intellect,—that the estate belongs to Pracontal, 
he'll yield him up the possession without dispute or delay.” 

‘‘He’s a fool; there is no other name for him,” said she, passionately. 

‘Yes; and his folly is very mischievous folly, for he is abrogating 
rights he has no pretension to deal with. It is just as well, at all events, 
that this demand was addressed to us and not to your brother, for I’m 
certain he'd not have refused his permission.” 

‘‘T know it,”’ said she, fiercely ; ‘‘ and if Lady Augusta only knew his 
address and how a letter might reach him, she would never have written 
tous. Time pressed, however; see what she says here. ‘ The case will 
come on for trial in November, and if the papers have the value and 
significance Count Pracontal’s lawyers suspect, there will yet be time to 
make some arrangement,—the Count would be disposed for a generous 
one,—which might lessen the blow, and diminish the evil consequences of 
a verdict certain to be adverse to the present possessor.’ ” 

‘« She dissevers her interests from those of her late husband’s family 
with great magnanimity, I must say.” 

‘The horrid woman is going to marry Pracontal.”’ 

‘‘ They say so, but I doubt it, at least, till he comes out a victor.” 

‘‘How she could have dared to write this, how she could have had the 
shamelessness to ask me,—me whom she certainly ought to know,—to aid 
and abet a plot directed against the estates—the very legitimacy of my 
family,—is more than I can conceive.” 

‘*She’s an implicit believer, one must admit, for she says, ‘If on 
examining the part of the wall behind the pedestal of the figure nothing 
shall be found, she desires no further search. The spot is indicated with 
such exactness in the journal, that she limits her request distinctly 
to this.”’ 
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“ Probably she thought the destruction of a costly fresco might well 
have been demurred to,” said Lady Culduff, angrily. ‘‘ Not but, for my 
part, I’d equally refuse her leave to touch the moulding in the surbase. I 
am glad, however, she has addressed this demand to us, for I know well 
Augustus is weak enough to comply with it, and fancy himself a hero in 
consequence. There is something piquant in the way she hints that she 
is asking as a favour what, for all she knows, might be claimed as 
a right.” 

‘“‘TImagine the woman saying this!” 

“Tt is like asking me for the key of my writing-desk to see if I have 
not some paper or letter there that might, if published, give me grave 
inconvenience.” 

“*T have often heard of her eccentricities and absurdities, but on this 
occasion I believe she has actually outdone herself. I suppose, though 
this appeal is made to us conjointly, as it is addressed to me I am the 
proper person to reply to it.”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, my lady.” 

** And I may say,—Lord Culduff feels shocked equally with myself at 
the indelicacy of the step you have just taken ; failing to respect the tie 
which connects you with our family, you might, he opines, have had some 
regards for the decencies which regulate social intercourse, and while 
bearing our name, not have ranked yourself with those who declare them- 
selves our enemies. I may say this, I may tell her that her conduct is 
shameless, an outrage on all feeling, and not only derogatory to her station, 
but unwomanly ? ” 

‘*T don’t think I'd say that,” said he, with a faint simper, while he 
patted his hand with a gold paper-knife. ‘I opine the better way would 
be to accept her ladyship’s letter as the most natural thing in life from her ; 
that she had preferred a request which, coming from her, was all that was 
right and reasonable. That there was something very noble and very 
elevated in the way she could rise superior to personal interests and the 
ties of kindred, and actually assert the claims of mere justice; but I'd 
add that the decision could not lie with us,—that your brother, being the 
head of the family, was the person to whom the request must be addressed, 
and that we would, with her permission, charge ourselves with the task. 
Pray hear me out—first of all, we have a delay while she replies to this, 
with or without the permission we ask for ; in that interval you can inform 
your brother that a very serious plot is being concerted against him ; that 
your next letter will fully inform him as to the details of the conspiracy,— 
your present advice being simply for warning, and then, when, if she still 
persist, the matter must be heard, it will be strange if Augustus shall 
not have come to the conclusion that the part intended for him is a 
very contemptible one—that of a dupe.” 

‘‘ Your lordship’s mode may be more diplomatic ; mine would be more 
direct.” 

“Which is exactly its demerit, my lady,” said he, with one of his 
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blandest smiles. ‘‘ In my craft the great secret is never to give a flat refusal 
to anything. If the French were to ask us for the Isle of Wight, the proper 
reply would be a polite demand for the reasons that prompted the request, 
and a courteous assurance that they should meet with every consideration 
and a cordial disposition to make every possible concession that might 
lead to a closer union with a nation it was our pride and happiness to 
reckon on as an ally.” 

‘* These fallacies never deceive anyone.” 

‘Nor are they meant to do so, any more than the words ‘ your most 
obedient and humble servant’ at the foot of a letter; but they serve to 
keep correspondence within polite limits.”’ 

‘‘ And they consume time,” broke she in, impatiently. 

‘* And, as you observe so aptly, they consume time.” 

‘‘Let us have done with trifling, my lord. I mean to answer this 
letter in my own way.” 

“‘T can have no other objection to make to that save the unnecessary 
loss of time I have incurred in listening to the matter.” 

‘‘ That time so precious to the nation you serve!” said she, sneeringly. 

‘‘ Your ladyship admirably expresses my meaning.” 

‘Then, my lord, I make you the only amends in my power; I take 
my leave of you.” 

‘‘ Your ladyship’s politeness is never at fault,” said he, rising to open 
the door for her. 

‘‘Has Temple told you that the box on the lower tier is now free— 
the box I spoke of ?” 

‘¢ He has; but our stay here is now uncertain. It may be days; it 
may be hours——”’ 

‘‘ And why was I not told? I have been giving orders to tradespeople 
—accepting invitations—making engagements, and what not. Am I to 
be treated like the wife of a subaltern in a marching regiment—to hold 
myself ready to start when the route comes?” 

‘‘ How I could envy that subaltern,” said he, with an inimitable 
mixture of raillery and deference. 

She darted on him a look of indignant anger, and swept out of the 
room. 

Lord Culduff rang his bell, and told the servant to beg Mr. Temple 
Bramieigh would have the kindness to step down to him, 

‘‘ Write to Filangieri, Temple,” said he, ‘‘ and say that I desire to 
have access to the prisoner Rogers. We know nothing of his escape, 
and the demand will embarrass—there, don’t start objections, my dear 
boy ; I never play a card without thinking what the enemy will do after 
he scores the trick.” And with this profound encomium on himself he 
dismissed the secretary and proceeded to read the morning papers. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
A Ratny Niaut at Sma. 


Tue absurd demand preferred by Lady Augusta in her letter to Marion 
was a step taken without any authority from Pracontal, and actually 
without his knowledge. On the discovery of the adhering pages of the 
journal, and their long consideration of the singular memorandum that 
they found within, Pracontal carried away the book to Longworth to show 
him the passage and ask what importance he might attach to its contents. 

Longworth was certainly struck by the minute particularity with which 
an exact place was indicated. There was a rough pen sketch of the 
Flora, and a spot marked by a cross at the base of the pedestal with the 
words, ‘‘ Here will be found the books.” Lower down on the same page 
was written, ‘‘ These volumes, which I did not obtain without difficulty, 
and which were too cumbrous to carry away, I have deposited in this safe 
place, and the time may come when they will be of value.—G. L.”’ 

** Now,” said Longworth, after some minutes of deep thought, “ Lami 
was a man engaged in every imaginable conspiracy. There was not 
a State in Europe, apparently, where he was not, to some extent, com- 
promised. These books he refers to may be the records of some secret 
society, and he may have stored them there as a security against the luke- 
warmness or the treachery of men whose fate might be imperilled by 
certain documents. Looking to the character of Lami, his intense 
devotion to these schemes, and his crafty nature and the Italian fore- 
thought which seems always to have marked whatever he did, I half 
incline to this impression. Then, on the other hand, you remember, 
Pracontal, when we went over to Portshandon to inquire about the registry 
books, we heard that they had all been stolen or destroyed by the rebels 
in 98?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I remember that well. I had not attached any importance 
to the fact; but I remember how much Kelson was disconcerted and put 
out by the intelligence, and how he continually repeated, ‘ This is no 
accident ; this is no accident.’ ”’ 

‘Tt would be a rare piece of fortune if they were the church registers, 
and that they contained a formal registry of the marriage.”’ 

‘* But who doubts it ?”’ 

‘‘Say rather, my dear friend, why should anyone believe it? Jusi 
think for one moment who Montagu Bramleigh was, what was his station 
and his fortune, and then remember the interval that separated him from 
the Italian painter—a man of a certain ability, doubtless. Is it the most 
likely thing in the world that if the young Englishman fell in love with 
the beautiful Italian, that he would have sacrificed his whole ambition in 
life to his passion? Is it not far more probable, in fact, that no marriage 
whatever united them ? Come, come, Pracontal, this is not, now at least, 
a matter to grow sulky over; you cannot be angry or indignant at my 
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frankness, and you'll not shoot me for this slur on your grandmother's 
fair reputation.” 

‘‘T certainly think that with nothing better than a theory to support 
it, you might have spared her memory this aspersion.”’ 

“Tf I had imagined you could not talk of it as unconcernedly as 
myself, I assure you I would never have spoken about it.” 

‘** You see now, however, that you have mistaken me—that you have 
read me rather as one of your own people than as a Frenchman,” said 
the other, warmly. 

‘‘T certainly see that I must not speak to you with frankness, and I 
shall use caution not to offend you by candour.” 

‘“‘ This is not enough, sir,’ said the Frenchman, rising and. staring 
angrily at him. 

‘* What is not enough ?”’ said Longworth, with a perfect composure. 

‘‘ Not enough for apology, sir ; not enough as ‘‘ amende ” for an unwar- 
rantable and insolent calumny.” 

“You are getting angry at the sound of your own voice, Pracontal. 
I now tell you that I never meant—never could have meant—to offend 
you. You came to me for a counsel which I could only give by speaking 
freely what was in my mind. This is surely enough for apology.” 

‘Then let it all be forgotten at once,” cried the other, warmly. 

‘T’ll not go that far,” said Longworth, in the same calm tone as 
before. ‘‘ You have accepted my explanation ; you have recognised what 
one moment of justice must have convinced you of—that I had no intention 
to wound your feelings. There is certainly, however, no reason in the 
world why I should expose my own to any unnecessary injury. I have 
escaped a peril ; I have no wish to incur another of the same sort.” 

‘‘T don’t think I understand you,” said Pracontal, quickly. ‘Do 
you mean we should quarrel ?” 

‘« By no means.” 

«That we should separate, then ?”’ 

‘“‘ Certainly.” 

The Frenchman became pale, and suddenly his face flushed till it was 
deep crimson, and his eyes flashed with fire. The effort to be calm was 
almost a strain beyond his strength; but he succeeded, and in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, he said, ‘‘ I am deeply in your debt ; I cannot say 
how deeply. My lawyer, however, does know, and I will confer with him.” 

‘“This is a matter of small consequence, and does not press: besides, 
I beg you will not let it trouble you.” 

The measured coldness with which these words were spoken seemed .to 
jar painfully on Pracontal’s temper, for he snatched his hat from the table, 
and with a hurried, ‘“* Adieu—adieu, then,” left the room. The carriages 
of the hotel were waiting in the courtyard to convey the’ travellers to 
the station. 

«¢ Where is the train starting for ?”’ asked he of a waiter. 

“¢ For Civita, sir.” 
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‘« Step up to my room, then, and throw my clothes into a portmanteau 
—enough for a few days. I shall have time to write a note, I suppose ?” 

‘« Ample, sir. You have forty minutes yet.” 

Pracontal opened his writing-desk and wrote a few lines to Lady 
Augusta, to tell how a telegram had just called him away,—it might be 
to Paris, perhaps London. He would be back within ten days, and explain 
all. He wished he might have her leave to write, but he had not a moment 
left him to ask the permission. Should he risk the liberty? What if it 
might displease her ? He was every way unfortunate ; nor, in all the days 
of a life of changes and vicissitudes, did he remember a sadder moment 
than this in which he wrote himself her devoted servant, A. Pracontal de 
Bramleigh. This done, he jumped into a carriage, and just reached the 
train in time to start for Civita. 

There was little of exaggeration when he said he had never known 
greater misery and depression than he now felt. The thought of that last 
meeting with Longworth overwhelmed him with sorrow. When we bear in 
mind how slowly and gradually the edifice of friendship is built up; how 
many of our prejudices have often to be overcome; how much of self- 
education is effected in the process; the thought that all this labour of 
time and feeling should be cast to the winds at once for a word of passion 
or a hasty expression, is humiliating to a degree. Pracontal had set great 
store by Longworth’s friendship for him. He had accepted great favours 
at his hand, but so kindly and so gracefully conferred as to double the 
obligations by the delicacy with which they were bestowed. And this was 
the man whose good feeling for him he had outraged and insulted beyond 
recall. “If it had been an open quarrel between us, I could have stood his 
fire and shown him how thoroughly I knew myself in the wrong; but 
his cold disdain is more than I can bear. And what was it all about? 
How my old comrades would laugh if they heard that I had quarrelled 
with my best friend. Ah, my grandmother’s reputation! Ma foi, how much 
more importance one often attaches to a word than to what it represents !”’ 
Thus angry with himself, mocking the very pretensions on which he had 
assumed to reprehend his friend, and actually ridiculing his own conduct, he 
embarked from Marseilles to hasten over to England, and entreat Kendal 
to discharge the money obligation which yet bound him to Longworth. 

It was a rough night at sea, and the packet so crowded by passengers 
that Pracontal was driven to pass the night on deck. In the haste of 
departure he had not provided himself with overcoats or rugs, and was 
but ill-suited to stand the severity of a night of cold cutting wind and 
occasional drifts of hail. To keep himself warm he walked the deck 
for hours, pacing rapidly to and fro: perhaps not sorry at heart that 
physical discomfort compelled him to dwell less on the internal griefs that 
preyed upon him. One solitary passenger besides himself had sought the 
deck, and he had rolled himself in a multiplicity of warm wrappers, and 
lay snugly under the shelter of the binnacle—a capacious tarpaulin cloak 
surmounting all his other integuments, 
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Pracontal’s campaigning experiences had taught him that the next best 
thing to being well-cloaked oneself is to lie near the man that is so; and 
thus seeing that the traveller was fast asleep, he stretched himself under 
his lee, and even made free to draw a corner of the heavy tarpaulin over him. 

“Tsay,” cried the stranger, on discovering a neighbour; ‘I say, old 
fellow, you are coming it a bit too free and easy. You've stripped my 
covering off my legs.” 

‘*A thousand pardons,’’ rejoined Pracontal. ‘I forgot to take my 
rugs and wraps with me ; and I am shivering with cold. I have not even 
an overcoat.” 

The tone—so evidently that of a gentleman, and the slight touch of a 
foreign accent—apparently at once conciliated the stranger, for he said, 
‘*T have enough and to spare: spread this blanket over you; and here’s a 
cushion for a pillow.” 

These courtesies, accepted frankly as offered, soon led them to talk 
together ; and the two men speedily found themselves chatting away like 
old acquaintances. 

‘‘Tam puzzling myself,” said the stranger at last, ‘to find out are 
you an Englishman who has lived long abroad, or are you a foreigner ?”” 

‘“‘Is my English so good as that ?”” asked Pracontal, laughing. 

‘* The very best I ever heard from any not a born Briton.” 

‘¢ Well, I’m a Frenchman—or a half Frenchman—with some Italian 
and some English blood, too, in me.” 

‘‘ Ah! I knew you must have had a dash of John Bull in you. No 
man ever spoke such English as yours without it.”’ 

‘‘ Well, but my English temperament goes two generations back. I 
don’t believe my father was ever in England.” 

With this opening they talked away about national traits and pecu- 
liarities : the Frenchman with all the tact and acuteness travel and much 
intercourse with life conferred ; and the other with the especial shrewdness 
that marks a Londoner. ‘‘ How did you guess I was a Cockney ?” asked 
he, laughingly. ‘‘I don’t take liberties with my H.’s.” 

“Tf you had, it’s not likely I’d have known it,” said Pracontal. ‘“ But 
your reference to town, the fidelity with which you clung to what London 
would think of this, or say to that, made me suspect you to be a Londoner ; 
and I see I was right.” 

‘‘ After all, you Frenchmen are just as full of Paris.” 

‘‘ Because Paris epitomises France, and France is the greatest of all 
countries.” 

“T’ll not stand that. I deny it in toto.” 

‘¢ Well, I'll not open the question now, or, maybe, you’d make me give 
up this blanket.” 

“No. I'll have the matter out on fair grounds. Keep the blanket, 
but just let me hear on what grounds you claim precedence for France 
before England.” 

I'm too unlucky in matters of dispute to-day,” said Pracontal, sadly, 
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‘to open a new discussion. I quarrelled with, perhaps, the best friend I 
had in the world this morning for a mere nothing; and though there is 
little fear that anything we could say to each other now would provoke ill- 
feeling between us, I'll run no risks.” 

“‘ By Jove! it must be Scotch blood is in you. I never heard of such 
caution !”’ 

‘‘No, I believe my English connection is regular Saxon. When a 
man has been in the newspapers in England, he need not affect secrecy or 
caution in talking of himself. I figured in a trial lately ; I don’t know if 
you read the cause. It was tried in Ireland—Count Bramleigh de Pracontal 
against Bramleigh.” 

‘‘ What, are you Pracontal ?”’ cried the stranger, starting to a sitting 
posture. 

‘Yes. Why are you so much interested ?” 

‘‘ Because I have seen the place. I have been over the property in 
dispute, and the question naturally interests me.” 

“Ha! you know Castello, then?” 

““ Castello, or Bishop’s Folly. I know it best by the latter name.’’ 

‘“‘ And whom am I speaking to?” said Pracontal; ‘“ for as you know 
me perhaps I have some right to ask this.” 

‘My name is Cutbill; and now that you've heard it, you're nothing 
the wiser.” 

‘“‘ You probably know the Bramleighs ?”’ 

‘‘ Every one of them ; Augustus, the eldest, I am intimate with.’ 

“It’s not my fault that I have no acquaintance with him. I desired it 
much; and Lady Augusta conveyed my wish to Mr. Bramleigh, but he 
declined. I don’t know on what grounds; but he refused to meet me, and 
we have never seen each other.” 

“If I don’t greatly mistake, you ought to have met. I hope it may 
not be yet too late.” 

“ Ah, but itis! We are ‘en pleine guerre’ now, and the battle must 
be fought out. It is he, and not I, would leave the matter to this issue. 
I was for a compromise ; I would have accepted an arrangement; I was 
unwilling to overthrow a whole family and consign them to ruin. They 
might have made their own terms with me ; but no, they preferred to defy 
me. They determined I should be a mere pretender. They gave me no 
alternative ; and I fight because there is no retreat open to me.” 

‘« And yet if you knew Bramleigh y 

‘“* Mon cher ; he would not give me the chance; he repulsed the offer 
I made; he would not touch the hand I held out to him.” 

‘‘T am told that the judge declared that he never tried a cause where 
the defendant displayed a more honourable line of conduct.” 

“That is all true. Kelson, my lawyer, said that everything they did 
was straightforward and creditable ; but he said, too, don’t go near them, 
don’t encourage any acquaintance with them, or some sort of arrangement 
will be patched up which will leave everything unsettled to another genera- 
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tion ;—when all may become once more litigated, with less light to guide 
a decision and far less chance of obtaining evidence.” 

‘‘ Never mind the lawyers, Count, never mind the lawyers. Use your 
own good sense and your own generous instincts ; place yourself—in idea 
—in Bramleigh’s position, and ask yourself, could you act more hand- 
somely than he has done? and then bethink you what is the proper way 
to meet such conduct.” 

* Tt’s all too late for this now; don’t ask me why, but take my word 
for it, it is too late.”’ 

‘It’s never too late to do the right thing, though it may cost a man 
some pain to own he is changing his mind.” 

‘« Tt’s not that ; it’s not that,’’ said the other, peevishly, “ though I can- 
not explain to you why or how.” 

‘*T don’t want to hear secrets,” said Cutbill, bluntly ; ‘¢ all the more 
that you and I are strangers to each other. I don’t think either of us has 
had a good look at the other’s face yet.” 

‘“‘T’'ve seen yours, and I don’t distrust it,” said the Frenchman. 

‘Good night, then, that’s a civil speech to go to sleep over,” and so 
saying, he rolled over to the other side and drew his blanket over his head. 

Pracontal lay a long time awake, thinking of the strange companion he 
had chanced upon, and that still stranger amount of intimacy that had 
grown up between them. I suppose, muttered he to himself, I must be 
the most indisereet fellow in the world; but after all, what have I said 
that he has not read in the newspapers, or may not read next week or the 
week after? I know how Kelson would condemn me for this careless 
habit of talking of myself and my affairs to the first man I meet on a 
railroad or a steamer; but I must be what nature made me, and after all, 
if I show too much of my hand, I gain something by learning what the 
bystanders say of it. 

It was not till nigh daybreak that he dropped off to sleep; and when 
he awoke it was to see Mr. Cutbill with a large bowl of hot coffee in one 
hand, and a roll in the other, making an early breakfast; a very rueful 
figure, too, was he—as, black with smoke and coal-dust, he propped 
himself against the binnacle, and gazed out over the waste of waters. 

‘You are a good sailor, I see, and don’t fear sea-sickness,”’ said 
Pracontal. 

“Don’t I? that’s all you know of it; but I take everything they bring 
me. ‘There’s a rasher on its way to me now, if I survive this.” 

‘“‘T'm for a basin of cold water and coarse towels,” said the other, 
rising. 

“That's two points in your favour towards having English blood in 
you,” said Cutbill, gravely, for already his qualms were returning ; ‘‘ when 
a fellow tells you he cares for soap, he can’t be out and out a Frenchman.” 
This speech was delivered with great difficulty, and when it was done he 
rolled over and covered himself up, over face and head, and spoke no 
more. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
Tue LETTER Baa. 


Wat a mail-bag!” cried Nelly, as she threw several letters on the 
breakfast-table ; the same breakfast-table being laid under a spreading 
vine, all drooped and festooned with a gorgeous clematis. 

‘TI declare,” said Augustus, ‘‘ I'd rather look out yonder, over the blue 
gulf of Cattaro, than see all the post could bring me.” 

‘“‘ This is for you,” said Nelly, handing a letter to L’Estrange. 

He reddened as he took it ; not that he knew either the writing or the 
seal, but that terrible consciousness which besets the poor man in life 
leads him always to regard the unknown as pregnant with misfortune ; 
and so he pocketed his letter, to read it when alone and unobserved. 

‘“‘ Here’s Cutbill again. I don’t think I care for more Cutbill,” said 
Bramleigh ; ‘‘ and here’s Sedley ; Sedley will keep. This is from Marion.” 

“Oh, let us hear Marion by all means,” said Nelly. ‘‘May I read 
her, Gusty?’’ He nodded, and she broke the envelope. ‘Ten lines 
and a postscript. She’s positively expansive this time :— 


“¢ Victoria, Naples. 
““¢My prear Gusty,—Our discreet and delicate stepmother has 
written to ask me to intercede with you to permit M. Pracontal to pull 
down part of the house at Castello, to search for some family papers. I 
have replied that her demand is both impracticable and indecent. Be sure 
that you make a like answer if she addresses you personally. We mean 
to leave this soon ; but are not yet certain in what direction. We have 
been shamefully treated, after having brought this troublesome and 

difficult negotiation to a successful end. We shall withdraw our proxy. 

‘‘ ¢ Yours ever, in much affection, 
‘* ¢ Marion CuLpurFF. 


««¢P.S.—You have heard, I suppose, that Culduff has presented 
L’Estrange to a living. It’s not in a hunting county, so that he will! 
not be exposed to temptation; nor are there any idle young men, and 
Julia may also enjoy security. Do you know where they are ?’” 


They laughed long and heartily over this postscript. Indeed, it 
amused them to such a degree that they forgot all the preceding part of the 
letter. As to the fact of the presentation, none believed it. Read by the 
light of Cutbill’s former letter, it was plain enough that it was only one 
of those pious frauds which diplomacy deals in as largely as Popery. 
Marion, they were sure, supposed she was recording a fact; but her 
comments on the fact were what amused them most. 

‘“‘T wonder am I a flirt?” said Julia, gravely. 

‘*T wonder am I a vicar?” said George; and once more the laughter 
broke out fresh and hearty. 
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‘‘ Let us have Cutbill now, Nelly. It will be in a different strain. 
He’s lengthy, too. He not only writes on four, but six sides of note-paper 
this time.” 


‘¢¢ Dear BRaAMLEIGH,—You will be astonished to hear that I travelled 
back to England with Count Pracontal, or Bramleigh de Pracontal, or 
whatever his name be—a right good fellow, frank, straightforward, and, 
so far as I see, honest. We hit it off wonderfully together, and became 
such good friends that I took him down to my little crib at Bayswater,—an 
attention, I suspect, not ill-timed, as he does not seem flush of money. 
He told me the whole story of his claim, and the way he came first to 
know that he had a claim. It was all discovered by a book, a sort of manu- 
script journal of his great grandfather’s, every entry of which he, Pracontal, 
believes to be true as the Bible. He does not remember ever to have 
seen his father, though he may have done so before he was put to the 
Naval School at Genoa. Of his mother, he knows nothing. From all I 
have seen of him, I’d say that you and he have only to meet to become 
warm and attached friends ; and it’s a thousand pities you should leave 
to law and lawyers what a little forbearance, and a little patience, and a 
disposition to behave generously on each side might have settled at once 
and for ever. 

‘In this journal that I mentioned there were two pages gummed 
together, by accident or design, and on one of these was a sketch of a 
female figure in a great wreath of flowers, standing on a sort of pedestal, 
on which was written,—‘‘ Behind this stone I have deposited books or 
documents.” I’m not sure of the exact words, for they were in Italian, 
and it was all I could do to master the meaning of the inscription. Now, 
Pracontal was so convinced that these papers have some great bearing on 
his claim, that he asked me to write to you to beg permission to make a 
search for them under the painting at Castello, of which this rough sketch 
is evidently a study. I own to you I feel little of that confidence that he 
reposes in this matter. Ido not believe in the existence of the papers, 
nor see how, if there were any, that they could be of consequence. But 
his mind was so full of it, and he was so persistent in saying, “If I 
thought this old journal could mislead me, I'd cease to believe my right to 
be as good as I now regard it,” that I thought I could not do better, in 
your interest, than to take him with me to Sedley’s, to see what that 
shrewd old fox would say to him. P. agreed at once to go; and, what 
pleased me much, never thought of communicating with his lawyer nor 
asking his advice on the step. 

«*¢ Though I took the precaution to call on Sedley, and tell him what 
sort of man P. was, and how prudent it would be to hear him with a 
show of frankness and cordiality, that hard old dog was as stern and as 
unbending as if he was dealing with a housebreaker. He said he had no 
instructions from you to make this concession ; that, though he himself 
attached not the slightest importance to any paper that might be found, 
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were he to be consulted, he would unquestionably refuse this permission ; 
that Mr. Bramleigh knew his rights too well to be disposed to encourage 
persons in frivolous litigation ; and that the coming trial would scatter 
these absurd pretensions to the winds, and convince M. Pracontal and 
his friends that it would be better to address himself seriously to the 
business of life than pass his existence in prosecuting a hopeless and 
impossible claim. 

‘‘<T was much provoked at the sort of lecturing tone the old man 
assumed, and struck with astonishment at the good-temper and good- 
breeding with which the other took it. Only once he showed a slight 
touch of resentment, when he said, ‘‘ Have a care, sir, that, while dis- 
paraging my pretensions, you suffer nothing to escape you that shall 
reflect on the honour of those who belong to me. I will overlook every- 
thing that relates to me. I will pardon nothing that insults their 
memory.” This finished the interview, and we took our leave. ‘‘ We 
have not gained much by this step,” said Pracontal, laughing, as we left 
the house. ‘‘ Will you now consent to write to Mr. Bramleigh, for I 
don’t believe he would refuse my request ?’’ I told him I would take a 
night to think over it, and on the same evening came a telegram from 
Ireland to say that some strange discoveries were just being made in the 
Lisconnor mine ; that a most valuable “lode” had been artificially closed 
up, and that a great fraud had been practised to depreciate the value of 
the mine, and throw it into the market as a damaged concern, while its 
real worth was considerable. They desired me to go over at once and 
report, and Pracontal, knowing that I should be only a few miles from 
Bishop's Folly, to which he clings with an attachment almost incredible, 
determined to accompany me. 

**«T have no means of even guessing how long I may be detained in 
Ireland—possibly some weeks ; at all events let me have a line to say you 
will give me this permission. I say ‘give me’ because I shall strictly 
confine the investigation to the limits I myself think requisite, and in 
reality use the search as one means of testing what importance may attach 
to this journal, on which Pracontal relies so implicitly ; and in the event 
of the failure—that I foresee and would risk a bet upon—I would employ 
the disappointment as a useful agent in dissuading Pracontal from farther 
pursuit. 

“««T strongly urge you, therefore, not to withhold this permission. It 
seems rash to say that a man ought to furnish his antagonist with a 
weapon to fight him ; but you have always declared you want nothing but 
an honest, fair contest, wherein the best man should win. ‘You have also 
said to me that you often doubted your own actual sincerity. You can 
test it now, and by a touchstone that cannot deceive. If you say to 
Pracontal, ‘‘ There’s the key, go in freely; there is nothing to hide— 
nothing to fear,” you will do more to strengthen the ground you stand on 

than by all the eloquence of your lawyer; and if I know anything of this 
Frenchman, he is not the man to make an ill requital to such a generous 
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confidence. Whatever you decide on, reply at once. I haye no time for 
more, but will take my letter with me and add a line when I reach 
Treland. 

“ ¢ Lisconnor, Friday Night. 

‘«« They were quite right ; there was a most audacious fraud concocted, 
and a few days will enable me to expose it thoroughly. I’m glad Lord 
Culduff had nothing to say to it, but more for your sake than his. The 
L’Estranges are safe; they'll have every shilling of their money, and 
with a premium, too.’ ” 

Nelly laid down the letter and looked over to where George and his 
sister sat, still and motionless. It was a moment of deep feeling and 
intense relief, but none could utter a word. At last Julia said,— 

‘*s What a deal of kindness there is in that man, and how hard we felt 
it to believe it, just because he was vulgar. I declare I believe we must 
be more vulgar still to attach so much to form and so little to fact.” 

‘There is but one line more,” said Nelly, turning over the page. 

‘¢¢Pracontal has lost all his spirits. He has been over to see a place 
belonging to a Mr. Longworth here, and has come back so sad and 
depressed as though the visit had renewed some great sorrow. We have 
not gone to Bishop’s Folly yet, but mean to drive over there to-morrow. 
Once more, write to me. ‘¢ ¢ Yours ever, 

6¢T’, Cursruy.’ ” 


‘T shall not give this permission,” said Bramleigh, thoughtfully. 
“« Sedley’s opinion is decidedly adyerse, and I shall abide by it.” Now, 
though he said these words with an air of apparent determination, he 
spoke in reality to provoke discussion and hear what others might say. 
None, however, spoke, and he waited some minutes. ‘I wish you would 
say if you agree with me,” cried he at last. 

‘I suspect very few would give the permission,” said Julia, ‘ but 
that you are one of that few I believe also.”’ 

‘“‘Yes, Gusty,” said Nelly. ‘‘ Refuse it, and what becomes of that fair 
spirit in which you have so often said you desired to meet this issue?” 

‘‘What does George say?” asked Bramleigh. ‘ Let’s hear the 
Church.” 

‘‘ Well,” said L’Estrange, in that hesitating, uncertain way he usually 
spoke in, “if a man were to say to me, ‘I think I gave you a sovereign 
too much in change just now. Will you search your purse, and see if 
I’m not right ?’ I suppose I'd do so.” ; 

‘‘ And of course you mean that if the restitution rose to giving back 
some thousands a year, it would be all the same ?”’ said Julia. 

‘‘ It would be harder to do, perhaps—of course ; I mean—but I hope 
I could do it.” 

‘And J,” said Bramleigh, in a tone that vibrated with feeling, “ I 
hoped a few days back that no test to my honesty or my sincerity would 
have been too much for me—that all I asked or cared for was that the truth 
should prevail—I find myself now prevaricating with myself, hair-splitting, 
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and asking have I a right to do this, that, or t’other ? I declare to heaven, 
when a man takes refuge in that self-put question, ‘Have I the right to 
do something that inclination tells me not to do?’ he is nearer a con- 
temptible action than he knows of. And is there not one here will say 
that I ought, or ought not, to refuse this request ?” 

“T do not suppose such a request was ever made before,” said 
L’Estrange. ‘‘ There lies the real difficulty of deciding what one should do.” 

‘‘ Here’s a note from Mr. Sedley,” cried Nelly. ‘Is it not possible 
that it may contain something that will guide us?” 

‘‘ By all means read Sediey,”’ said Bramleigh. And she opened and 
read :— 

‘*< Dear Sir,—A Mr. Cutbill presented himself to me here last week, 
alleging he was an old and intimate friend of yours, and showing 
unquestionable signs of being well acquainted with your affairs. He 
was accompanied by M. Pracontal, and came to request permission to 
make searches at Castello for certain documents which he declared to be 
of great importance to the establishment of his claim. I will not stop 
to say what I thought, or indeed said, of such a proposal, exceeding in 
effrontery anything I had ever listened to. 

‘*‘* Of course I not only refused this permission, but declared I would 
immediately write to you, insisting on no account or through any per- 
suasion to yield to it. 

‘<< They left me, and apparently so disconcerted and dissuaded by my 
reception that I did not believe it necessary to address you on the subject. 
To my amazement, however, I learn from Kelson this morning that they 
actually did gain entrance to the house, and by means which I have not 
yet ascertained prosecuted the search they desired, and actually discovered 
the church registers of Portshandon, in one page of which is the entry 
of the marriage of Montagu Bramleigh and Enrichetta Lami, with the 
name of the officiating clergyman and the attendant witnesses. Kelson 
forwards me a copy of this, while inviting me to inspect the original. My 
first step, however, has been to take measures to proceed against these 
persons for robbery ; and I have sent over one of my clerks to Ireland to 
obtain due information as to the events that occurred, and to institute 
proceedings immediately. There can be no doubt as to the guilt of what 
they have done, and I shall push the case to its extreme consequences. 

‘“‘< The important fact, however, lies in this act of registration, which, 
however fraudulently obtained, will be formidable evidence on a trial. 
You are certainly not happy in your choice of friends, if this Mr. Cutbill 
be one of them, but I hope no false sentiment will induce you to step 
between this man and his just punishment. He has done you an irre- 
parable mischief, and by means the most shameful and inexcusable. I 
call the mischief irreparable, since, looking to the line of argument 
adopted by our leading counsel on the last trial, the case chiefly turned 
on tke discredit that attached to this act of marriage. I cannot therefore 
exaggerate the mischief this discovery has brought us, You must come 
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over at once. The delay incurred by letter writing, and the impossibility 
of profiting by any new turn events may take, renders your presence here 
essential, and without it I declare I cannot accept any further responsibility 
in this case. 

“««¢ A very flippant note from Mr. Cutbill has just reached me. He 
narrates the fact of the discovered books, and says, ‘It is not too late for 
B. to make terms. Send for him at once, and say that Count P. has no 
desire to push him to the wall.” It is very hard to stomach this man’s 
impertinence, but I hesitate now as to what course to take regarding him. 
Let me hear by telegraph that you are coming over; for I repeat that I 
will not engage myself to assume the full responsibility of this case, or take 
any decisive step without your sanction.’ ”’ 

‘‘ What could Cutbill mean by such conduct?” cried Nelly. ‘Do 
you understand it at all, Gusty?’’ Bramleigh merely shook his head in 
token of negative. 

‘‘ Tt all came of the man’s meddlesome disposition,” said Julia. ‘* The 
mischievous people of the world are not the malevolent—they only do 
harm with an object ; but the meddling creatures are at it day and night, 
scattering seeds of trouble out of very idleness.” 

“ Ju’s right,” said George ; but in such a tone of habitual approval that 
set all the rest laughing. 

“TIT need not discuss the question of permitting the search,” said 
Bramleigh ; ‘these gentlemen have saved me that. The only point now 
open is, shall I go over to England or not ?” 

‘‘ Go by all means,” said Julia, eagerly. ‘‘ Mr. Sedley’s advice cannot 
be gainsayed.” 

‘‘But it seems to me our case is lost,” said he, as his eyes turned to 
Nelly, whose face expressed deep sorrow. 

‘I fear so,” said she, in a faint whisper. 

‘Then why ask me to leave this, and throw myself into a hopeless 
contest? Why am I to quit this spot, where I have found peace and 
contentment, to encounter the struggle that, even with all my conviction 
of failure, will still move me to hope and expectancy ?”’ 

‘¢ Just because a brave soldier fights even after defeat seems certain,”’ 
said Julia. ‘‘ More than one battle has been won from those who had 
already despatched news of their victory.” 

‘You may laugh at me, if you like,” said L’Estrange, ‘ but Julia is 
right there.” And they did laugh, and the laughter was so far good that 
it relieved the terrible tension of their nerves, and rallied them back to 
ease and quietude. 

‘‘T see,” said Bramleigh, ‘that you all think I ought to go over to 
England ; and though none of you can know what it will cost me in feeling, 
I will go.” 

‘ There’s a messenger from the Podesta of Cattaro waiting all this time, 
Gusty, to know about this English sailor they have arrested. The autho- 
rities desire to learn if you will take him off their hands.” | 
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‘¢ George is my vice-consul. He shall deal with him,” said Bram- 
leigh, laughing, ‘‘ for as the steamer touches at two o'clock, I shall be run 
sharp to catch her. If anyone will help me to pack, I'll be more than 
grateful.” 

“We'll do it in a committee of the whole house,” said Julia, ‘ for 
when a man’s trunk is once corded, he never goes back of his journey.” 





CHAPTER LV. 
THE PRISONER AT CATTARO. 


So much occupied and interested were the little household of the villa in 
Bramleigh’s departure—there were so many things to be done, so many 
things to be remembered—that L’Estrange never once thought of the 
messenger from the Maire, who still waited patiently for his answer. 

“JT declare,” said Julia, “‘ that poor man is still standing in the hall. 
For pity’s sake, George, give him some answer, and send him away.” 

‘«‘ But what is the answer to be, Ju? I have not the faintest notion 
of how these cases are dealt with.” 

‘Let us look over what that great book of instructions says. I used 
to read a little of it every day when we came first, and I worried Mr. 
Bramleigh so completely with my superior knowledge that he carried it 
off, and hid it.” 

“Oh, Iremember now. He told me he had left it at the consulate, 
for that you were positively driving him distracted with official details.” 

“How ungrateful men are! They never know what good ‘ nagging’ 
does them. It is the stimulant that converts half the sluggish people in 
the world into reasonably active individuals.” 

“ Perhaps we are occasionally over-stimulated,” said George, drily. 

“Tf so, it is by your own vanity. Men are spoiled by their fellow- 
men, and not by women. There now, you look very much puzzled at that 
paradox—as you'd like to call it—but go away and think over it, and say 
this evening if I’m not right.” 

“« Very likely you are,”’ said he, in his indolent way ; ‘‘ but whether or 
not, you always beat me in a discussion.” 

*‘ And this letter from the Podesta; who is to reply, or what is the 
reply to be?” 

‘* Well,” said he, after a pause, ‘I think of the two I’d rather speak 
bad Italian than write it. I'll go down and see the Podesta.” 

** There’s zeal and activity,” said Julia, laughing. ‘ Never disparage 
the system of nagging after that. Poor George,” said she, as she looked 
after him while he set out for Cattaro, ‘‘ he’d have a stouter heart to ride 
at a six-foot wall than for the interview that is now before him.” 

“And yet,” said Nelly, “it was only a moment ago you were talking 
to him about his vanity.” 

“And I might as well have talked about his wealth. But you'd spoil 
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him, Nelly, if I wasn’t here to prevent it. These indolent men get into 
the way of believing that languor and laziness are good temper, and as 
George is really a fine-hearted fellow, I’m angry when he falls back upon 
his lethargy for his character, instead of trusting, as he could and as he 
ought, to his good qualities.” 

Nelly blushed, but it was with pleasure. This praise of one she liked 
—liked even better than she herself knew—was intense enjoyment to her. 

Let us now turn to L’Estrange, who strolled along towards Cattaro— 
now stopping to gather the wild anemones which, in every splendid 
variety of colour, decked the sward—now loitering to gaze at the blue sea, 
which lay still and motionless at his feet. There was that voluptuous 
sense of languor in the silence—the loaded perfume of the air—the drowsy 
hum of insect life—the faint plash with which the sea, unstirred by wind, 
washed the shore—that harmonized to perfection with his own nature ; 
and could he but have had Nelly at his side to taste the happiness with 
him, he would have deemed it exquisite, for, poor fellow, he was in love 
after his fashion. It was not an ardent impulsive passion, but it con- 
sumed him slowly and certainly, all the same. He knew well that his 
present life of indolence and inactivity could not, ought not, to continue 
—that without some prompt effort on his part his means of subsistence 
would bé soon exhausted ; but as the sleeper begs that he may be left to 
slumber on, and catch up, if he may, the dream that has just been broken, 
he seemed to entreat of Fate a little longer of the delicious trance in which 
he now was living. His failures in life had deepened in him that sense of 
humility which in coarse natures turns to misanthropy, but in men of 
finer mould makes them gentle, and submissive, and impressionable. 
His own humble opinion of himself deprived him of all hope of winning 
Nelly’s affection, but he saw—or he thought he saw— in her that love of 
simple pleasures and of a life removed from all ambitions, that led him to 
believe she would not regard his pretensions with disdain. And then he 
felt that, thrown together into that closer intimacy their poverty had 
brought about, he had maintained towards her a studious deference and 
respect which had amounted almost to coldness, for he dreaded that she 
should think he would have adventured, in their fallen fortunes, on what 
he would never have dared in their high and palmy days. 

‘“‘ Well,” said he, aloud, as he looked at the small fragment of an 
almost finished cigar, ‘‘I suppose it is nigh over now! I shall have to go 
and seek my fortune in Queensland, or New Zealand, or some far away 
country, and all I shall carry with me will be the memory of this dream— 
for it is a dream—of our life here. I wonder shall I ever, as I have seen 
other men, throw myself into my work, and efface the thought of myself, 
and of my own poor weak nature, in the higher interests that will press on 
me for action.” 

What should he do if men came to him for guidance, or counsel, or 
consolation. Could he play the hypocrite, and pretend to give what he 
had not got ? or tell them to trust to what he bitterly knew was not the sus- 
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taining principle of his own life? ‘ This shall be so no longer,” cried he ; 
‘if I cannot go heart and soul into my work, I'll turn farmer or fisherman. 
I'll be what I can be without shame and self-reproach. One week more 
of this happiness—one week—and I vow to tear myself from it for ever.” 

As he thus muttered, he found himself in the narrow street that led 
into the centre of the little town, which, blocked up by fruit-stalls and fish- 
baskets, required all his address to navigate. The whole population, too, 
were screaming out their wares in the shrill cries of the South, and invita- 
tions to buy were blended with droll sarcasms on rival productions and 
jeering comments on the neighbours. Though full of deference for the 
unmistakable signs of gentleman in his appearance, they did not the less 
direct their appeals to him as he passed, and the flatteries on his hand- 
some face and graceful figure mingled with the praises of whatever they 
had to sell. 

Half amused, but not a little flurried by all the noise and tumult around 
him, L’Estrange made his way through the crowd till he reached the dingy 
entrance which led to the still dingier stair of the Podesta’s residence. 

L’Estrange had scarcely prepared the speech in which he should 
announce himself as charged with consular functions, when he found him- 
self in presence of a very dirty little man, with spectacles and a skull cap, 
whose profuse civilities and ceremonious courtesies actually overwhelmed 
him. He assured L’Estrange that there were no words in Italian—nor 
even in German, for he spoke both—which could express a fractional 
part of the affliction he experienced in enforcing measures that savoured of 
severity on a subject of that great nation which had so long been the 
faithful friend and ally of the imperial house. On this happy political 
union it was clear he had prepared himself historically, for he gave a rapid 
sketch of the first empire, and briefly threw off a spirited description of the 
disastrous consequences of the connection with France, and the passing 
estrangement from Great Britain. By this time, what between the difficul- 
ties of a foreign tongue, and a period with which the poor parson was not, 
historically, over conversant, he was completely mystified and bewildered. 
At last the great functionary condescended to become practical. He pro- 
ceeded to narrate that an English sailor, who had been landed at Ragusa 
by some Greek coasting-vessel, had come over on foot to Cattaro to find 
his consul as a means of obtaining assistance to reach England. There 
were, however, suspicious circumstances about the man that warranted the 
police in arresting him and carrying him off to prison. First of all, he was 
very poor, almost in rags, and emaciated to a degree little short of starva- 
tion. These were signs that vouched little for a man’s character; indeed, the 
Podesta thought them damaging in the last degree; but there were others 
still worse. There were marks on his wrists and ankles which showed he 
had lately worn manacles and fetters—unmistakable marks ; marks which 
the practised eyes of gendarmes had declared must have been produced by the 
heavy chains worn by galley-slaves, so that the man was, without doubt, an 
escaped convict, and might be, in consequence, a very dangerous individual, 
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As the prisoner spoke neither Italian nor German there were no means of 
interrogating him. They had therefore limited themselves to taking him 
into custody, and now held him at the disposal of the consular authority, to 
deal with him as it might please. 

** May I see him ?”’ asked L’Estrange. 

** By all means; he is here. We have had him brought from the 
prison awaiting your excellency’s arrival. Perhaps you would like to 
have him handeuffed before he is introduced. The brigadier recom- 
mends it.” 

‘*No, no. If the poor creature be in the condition you tell me, he can- 
not be dangerous.” And the stalwart curate threw a downward look at his 
own brawny proportions with a satisfied smile that did not show much fear. 

The brigadier whispered something in the Podesta’s ear in a low tone, 
and the great man then said aloud,—‘“‘ He tells me that he could slip the 
handcuffs on him now quite easily, for the prisoner is sound asleep, and so 
overcome by fatigue that he hears nothing.” 

‘No, no,”’ reiterated L’Estrange. ‘‘ Let us have no handcuffs; and 
with your good permission, too, I would ask another favour : let the poor 
fellow take his sleep out. It will be quite time enough for me to see him 
when he awakes.” 

The Podesta turned a look of mingled wonder and pity on the man who 
could show such palpable weakness in official life; but he evidently felt 
he could not risk his dignity by concurrence in such a line of conduct. 

“Tf your excellency,’’ said he, ‘tells me it is in this wise prisoners are 
treated in your country, I have no more to say.” 

‘¢ Well, well ; let him be brought up,” said L’Estrange, hastily, and 
more than ever anxious to get free of this Austrian Dogberry. 

Nothing more was said on either side while the brigadier went down 
to bring up the prisoner. The half-darkened room, the stillness, the 
dreary ticking of a clock that made the silence more significant, all 
impressed L’Estrange with a mingled feeling of weariness and depression ; 
and that strange melancholy that steals over men at times, when all the 
events of human life seem sad-coloured and dreary, now crept over him, 
when the shuffling sounds of feet, and the clanging of a heavy sabre, 
apprised him that the escort was approaching. 

‘‘ We have no treaty with any of the Italian Governments,” said the 
Maire, ‘‘ for extradition ; and if the man be a galley-slave, as we suspect, 
we throw all the responsibility of his case on you.” As he spoke, the 
door opened, and a young man with a blue flannel shirt and linen trowsers 
entered, freeing himself from the hands of the gendarmes with a loose 
shake, as though to say, ‘In presence of my countryman in authority, I 
owe no submission to these.’”’ He leaned on the massive rail that formed 
a sort of barrier in the room, and with one hand pushed back the long 
hair that fell heavily over his face. 

‘‘ What account do you give of yourself, my man ?” said L’Estrange, 
in a tone half-commanding, half-encouraging. 
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‘‘T have come here to ask my consul to send me on to England, or to 
some seaport where I may find a British vessel,” said the man, and his 
yoice was husky and weak, like that of one just out of illness, 

‘* How did you come to these parts?” asked L’Estrange. 

‘IT was picked up at sea by a Greek trabaccolo, and landed at 
Antivari; the rest of the way I came on foot.” 

‘* Were you cast away ? or how came it that you were picked up ?” 

‘‘T made my escape from the Bagni at Ischia. I had been a galley- 
slave there.” The bold effrontery of the declaration was made still more 
startling by a sort of low laugh which followed his words. 

‘* You seem to think it a light matter to have been at the galleys, my 
friend,”’ said L’Estrange, half reprovingly. ‘‘ How did it happen that an 
Englishman should be in such a discreditable position ?” 

‘« It’s a long story—too long for a hungry man to tell,” said the sailor ; 
‘¢ perhaps too long for your own patience to listen to, At all events, it 
has no bearing on my present condition.” 

‘‘ I’m not so sure of that, my good fellow. Men are seldom sentenced 
to the galleys for light offences; and I’d like to know something of the 
man I’m called on to befriend.” 

“‘T make you the same answer I gave before,—the story would take 
more time than I have well strength for. Do you know,’ said he, 
earnestly, and in a yoice of touching significance, “‘ it is twenty-eight hours 
since I have tasted food ?”’ 

L’Estrange leaned forward in hig chair, like one expecting to hear more, 
and eager to catch the words aright; and then rising, walked over to the 
rail where the prisoner stood. ‘‘ You haye not told me your name,” said 
he, in a voice of kindly meaning. 

‘I have been called Sam Rogers for some time back; and I mean to 
be Sam Rogers a little longer.” 

‘‘ But it is not your real name ?” asked L’Estrange, eagerly. 

The other made no reply for some seconds; and then moving his 
hand carelessly through his hair, said, in a half reckless way, ‘‘ I declare, 
sir, I can’t see what you have to do with my name, whether I be Sam 
Rogers, or—or-—anything else I choose to call myself. To you—I believe, 
at least—to you I am simply a distressed British sailor.” 

‘‘And you are Jack Bramleigh?”’ said L’Estrange, in a low tone, 
scarcely above a whisper, while he grasped the sailor’s hands, and shook 
them warmly. 

‘* And who are you ?”’ said Jack, in a voice shaken and faltering. 

‘Don’t you know me, my poor dear fellow? Don't you remember 
George L’Estrange ?”’ 

What between emotion and debility, this surprise unmanned him so 
that he staggered back a couple of paces, and sank down heavily, not 
fainting, but too weak to stand, too much overcome to utter. 
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Cwo Medinbal Crabellers, 


In the year 1465 Leo, Lord of Rézmital and Blatnie, and brother-in-law 
of the King of Bohemia, confessed himself solemnly, and set out with a 
train of forty gentlemen to see “all the kingdoms of Christendom, and all 
their noteworthy things, both secular and religious,” 

As the Lord of Rézmital was a great man, it would have been dero- 
gatory, or perhaps impossible, for him to write the narrative of his own 
travels. But there were two men in his suite of less dignity, and pro- 
bably of more education, who have each left us a series of rambling jottings 
describing what they saw and did with much naiveté and some sharp- 
ness of observation. Primarily their journals are amusing, but they are 
also valuable. There were not many men, until the Venetian ambassadors 
began their Relazioni, who made sketches of their foreign contemporaries ; 
and probably none had seen so many peoples as did the Bohemian Ssassek 
and the Nuremberger Tetzel. They passed through Germany, Belgium, 
England, France, Spain, Portugal, and northern Italy; they have both 
spoken very frankly about their hosts; they have both drawn pictures of 
the aspect of the countries; and their different characters afford excellent 
opportunity for getting at the truth. 

Ssassek must have been a courtier at the small court of Rézmital, He 
is rather pompous, very vain, very much swayed by the small slights or 
attentions which he received from the different kings whose guest his 
master was; but good-humoured, willing to admire and to like, and not 
without pretensions to taste. Tetzel was a rougher and less easy-tem- 
pered man, with a lurking dislike to foreign ways, and great impatience of 
the discomforts of travel in semi-civilized countries. He writes so much 
in an aldermanic spirit, his words grow so luscious over a feast, and his 
temper becomes so bitter in the frequent register of privations, that one is 
tempted to suppose him to have been some Nuremberg banker wrenched 
from his home as a golden mileh cow for the journey. 

Between richness of subject, therefore, and naive display of individual 
character, many an honr can be pleasantly spent over the pages of the 
two old travellers. But then the condition of this enjoyment is ability 
and willingness to read the bald Latin into which the Bohemian of Ssassek 
was translated some time after his death, and the much more puzzling 
fifteenth century South German in which Tetzel recorded his experiences. 
Ability may of course be presumed in every reader, but willingness would 
imply a liking for toil which I will not insult his common sense by 
supposing to exist, and I shall therefore throw together a few notes on some 
of the many matters which suggest themselves for extraction. That any of 
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the old character will be preserved I can scarcely hope ; modern English 
lends itself reluctantly to a reproduction of medieval style, with its queer 
mixture of freshness and stiffness, of clumsiness and conventionalism. But 
incoherence can at least be preserved, and I shall make no apology for 
following the originals in their own random way. 
It is not worth while to trace the earlier steps of either chronicler. 
As Germans, accustomed to German things and manners, they are dry and 
uninterested as long as they remain on German soil. Unknowing of the 
future glories of the house of Brandenburg, they pass carelessly over the 
court at Anspach, and reserve their words for reverential expatiation on 
the relics of the cathedrals of Cologne and Aix. Belgium is the beginning 
of strangeness ; the common objects around them for the first time excite their 
observation, and the tide at Malines and the three hundred windmills at 
Ghent are cursorily mentioned ; but the courtly Ssassek enlarges only upon 
the greatness of the Duke of Burgundy, “at least the equal in riches and 
power of any prince in Christendom, lord of fourteen dukes and counts 
innumerable.” From some scattered expressions one fact of greater inte- 
rest may be gleaned. It would not of course be imagined that in the 
turbulent days of the fourteenth century the country of Brabant and 
Flanders would be cultivated with that exquisite minuteness which marks 
the spade husbandry of modern Belgium ; but it is nevertheless surprising 
to be told that the entire space between Mechlin and Ghent and Bruges 
was arid in some places and a marsh in others, and that the whole country 
was so destitute of wood that the guest of the Duke was reduced to burn 
cow-dung for fuel. The great populations of Bruges and Ghent seem to 
have been sharply divided by their walls from a region made desert and 
almost uninhabited by their feuds between each other and their counts. 
From Calais the travellers sailed for England, and after passing Dover, 
which is noticed as being one of the strongest and best armed fortresses in 
Christendom, they landed at Sandwich, then the great port of entry from 
the Continent. Incidentally, a custom is spoken of as existent there, of the 
terrors of which a faint idea may be formed by old people who can remember 
the habits of almost forgotten watchmen. Every night, from time to time, 
the streets were paced by a band of men blowing trumpets and horns, and 
shouting in the intervals of their instrumental noise from what quarter 
the wind came and the state of the weather; so that merchants and 
skippers might rouse themselves, if necessary, to go on board the ships. 
It was very well for the merchants and skippers, but the mind shrinks 
from picturing to itself the misery which must have been suffered by the 
quieter inhabitants of the place. Sandwich has ceased to be a port. 
History does not record, it is true, that its decadence was connected with 
the habit of trumpeting ; but history rarely condescends to actual causes. 
It is after England is entered that the interest of the journey fairly 
begins. Partly no doubt from the hospitality with which the Baron of 
Blatnie and all his retinue were received, and partly perhaps from the 
freshness with which the first thoroughly foreign country struck upon their 
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untravelled eyes, but partly also, it would seem, from a reasonable estimate 
of its comparative merit, England appears to have impressed Ssassek 
favourably in more points than any other of the many states which he 
traversed. Tetzel, though he places France in higher rank by calling it 
the ‘‘ best furnished land which he had seen in his day in everything that man 
can think of,” honours England by refraining from the querulousness in 
which he usually indulges. His summary of its characteristics, if without 
enthusiasm, is at least without ill temper. He says,—‘* England is very 
small and narrow, but full of villages and towns, of castles and of woods. 
But there are great heaths, bearing willows, underwood, and reeds, and the 
sheep are the staple of the land. They feed on the same pastures winter 
and summer. ‘There are many preserves (tiergirten), with many strange 
beasts, and men burn peat instead of wood ; when they have not much 
wine, corn, or wood, then they bring them in over the sea, and the common 
folk drink a drink called ‘ al’selpir’ ’’—a compound beverage which, like 
the modern porter-beer, must have been created by the imagination of the 
foreigner. When he has said this, that London is full of goldsmiths, and 
that the tomb of St. Thomas of Canterbury is covered with precious stones, 
Tetzel has exhausted England. Not so with Ssassek. His general view 
is only introductory to lengthened particular description. According to 
him, ‘England is not flat, but hilly and dense with many woods ; but it 
does not produce black forests” like the pine forests of the Erz Gebirge, 
‘‘ and every wood is belted with a ditch, and the husbandmen in like manner 
carry ditches round their fields and meadows, and hedge them in, so that 
no one, whether on horse or foot, can pass except along a public road.” 
The descriptions differ and could hardly be reconciled, did we not hear that 
in leaving the kingdom the travellers passed over Hounslow and Bagshot, 
vastly larger no doubt in those than in later times, and skirted the New 
Forest to the bare heaths round Poole. Tetzel, taking foreign countries 
only on sufferance, was content with what he saw; his companion, more 
careful and liking better, had taken the trouble to inquire. We get a 
proof of this elsewhere, when apropos of nothing, he suddenly wanders off 
between a description of the cathedral and of the town of Salisbury, to say 
that England “is a metal-bearing country. For its inhabitants dig 
silver and copper and tin and lead, and so the land is very rich. More- 
over no small part of their wealth comes to the people from their flocks of 
sheep, which feed everywhere in immense numbers, and are almost all 
white, with now and then a black one among them. The wool of them is 
exchanged for no little money with foreign merchants, and is exported into 
divers regions.” 

The mention of Salisbury may carry us, after his own inconsecutive 
manner, to the art judgments of Ssassek. We are flattered to learn 
that nowhere does he think that he has seen more ‘elegant’? monas- 
teries and churches than in England; and if respect for the grounds of 
his admiration is shaken when he goes on to give us his reasons— 
“for all are roofed with lead and tin, and their interiors are wonderfully 
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adorned ’’—we are restored to confidence and pleasure when we find that 
the five churches upon which he dilates are the cathedrals of Canterbury, 
Salisbury, and Burgos, 8. Ambrogio at Milan, and St. Mark at Venice. 
With the guarantee for his taste given by so excellent a choice, it is 
pleasant to hear that perhaps the most beautiful pictures which he 
anywhere saw were a Virgin and Child, an Angel opening the Tomb, and a 
Christ returned to Life, in the monastery of Salisbury. Using a formula— 
the equivalent of which is so well known to readers of Vasari, and which 
expresses to the present day the highest admiration of most people—he 
declares that non jicta sed viva videantur. Illustrated books of the four- 
teenth century are still preserved which render this excellence in painting 
less hard to understand than it would be were we to judge the probabilities 
of the past from the actualities of the present. We are also told, and have 
reason to believe, that nowhere was such sweet and pleasant music to be 
heard in those days as in London. It seems that our forefathers, like 
ourselves, were fond of great choruses, though one of sixty voices was 
considered to be exceptionally large. 
It is curious in how many things which we are wont to consider 
modern the old world was like to the new one. No doubt a zoological 
garden of the fifteenth century presented a scene altogether different to 
that offered by the Fop’s Alley of the Regent’s Park; but there is a 
sufficiently strange savour of anachronism in the fact that zoological 
gardens existed at all. One marvels at the wealth in foreign beasts 
which could require two gardens to contain it; and still more what the 
‘* diverse kinds’’ of these ‘‘many animals” can have been. Henry L., 
it is true, had a lion and leopards, lynxes and porcupines at Woodstock ; 
and a royal order, requiring the Sheriffs of London to build a house * for 
our elephant and his keeper,”’ with another which directed that the white 
bear at the Tower should be allowed to fish in the river at the end of a 
chain, reveal the presence of these animals in the time of Henry III. ; but 
it is at least not commonly known that any others than lions and leopards 
were habitually kept, and the questions, what were the inhabitants of the 
gardens in 1465, and where did they come from, and how were they obtained, 
must it is to be feared remain unanswered. Of Herr Ssassek certainly it 
is vain to inquire. It is more natural to be told of ‘‘ pleasaunces.”’ They 
were as much the objects of pride then as the creations of Kent or Paxton 
have since become, and as the like were “not to be found in other 
regions,” no French author could have ventured to anticipate the writer 
who has lately probed with rude criticism or Gallic prejudice our claims 
to pre-eminence in landscape gardening. The description is vague ; 
* elegantes horti variis arboribus et herbis instructi’’ might be the first 
rough attempts at laying out with regularity, or they might be enclosures 
measured and pruned with all the pedantic stiffness of the Jacobean epoch. 
It is still more natural to hear that the cycles of fashion in woien’s dress, 
through which we still live, were going on, and that our counirywomen 
were as usual rather more outrées than those of other nations. The 
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Baron of Rézmital reached England at the highest point in a tide of long 
dresses, and to his astonishment he beheld the women “dragging behind 
them vast tails to their gowns, the like of which he never saw in any 
other region.” 

The old Baron of Rézmital was a sort of royal guest; but 
though he was sent to some Claridge’s of the period, he and his 
attendants were entertained at court in every other way with a frank 
and generous hospitality which has left its mark in his narrative. ‘In 
no country were they held in so great honour. For both by the king 
and by all his subjects, wherever they went, they were treated in the most 
honourable and the kindest manner.’’ Every day, while they were in 
London, dinner for fifty was sent from the palace to their inn; a golden 
medal was given to all knights, a silver one to all the simple folk, as a 
remembrance of their visit; and on one occasion, a great party and ball 
—over which Tetzel expatiates lingeringly—were given to them in the 
palace. Edward IV. is himself described as a “ handsome straight- 
limbed man,” with, by the way, ‘‘the very handsomest household that 
man can find in Christendom.” 

But kind and hospitable as the English were, and favourably as they 
impressed their guests upon the whole, the tongue of the observant Ssassek 
refused to conceal the faults which they seemed to him to possess; and 
an Englishman must be grieved to hear from friendly lips the familiar accusa- 
tion which, as he has flattered himself, was the invention of French prejudice 
or malice. ‘‘ They are men, as it seems to me,” he says, ‘‘ perfidious and 
astute, plotting against the lives of foreigners; men who bow the knee 
before you, but in whom you place no faith.” Unluckily Ssassek is not 
the only stranger who has spoken in old times of the same quality; and 
there may be too much reason to fear that we ought to bow our heads in 
contrition, to acknowledge that we were once even as we are not now, and 
that the French have been guilty, not of slander, but of the minor crime 
of failing to discover that we learned to amend our national character. 

London even in those days was great among the cities of Europe, and its 
wealth, its commerce, and its magnitude might well impress a Bohemian then 
as they impress a Russian now. ‘It is a large and magnificent city,” says 
Ssassek. ‘** Nowhere have I seen such a number of kites as there ; to kill 
them is a capital offence. There are in its churches twenty gilded 
sepulchres adorned with precious stones; and in the whole kingdom there 
are not less than eighty ; for England is very rich in gold and silver. In 
London there is a great multitude of goldsmiths; hardly anywhere have I 
seen so many. For, not counting journeymen, there are 400 master 
workers ; and yet so great is the size and wealth of the city that none of 
them are ever idle,” And Tetzel, in his vigorous way, calls it ‘‘ A mighty 
and a handsome city; and one finds great trade there from all lands. In 
the city are very many people and many handworkers, chiefly goldsmiths 
and clothweavers, and very beautiful women’s ornaments,” the ornaments 
being to Tetzel’s Nuremberg mind more important than their wearers ; 
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whom however his more chivalrous companion notices in that admiring 
spirit which we are wont to think exceptionally well deserved by our wives 
and sisters. England “ though not large is densely peopled, and is fruitful 
of women and virgins excellent in form, as we saw when our lord dined 
with the king.” 
The Lord of Rézmital, his visit to London finished, was escorted with 
all due honour to the coast at Poole, embarked on board a king’s ship, 
and sailed to St. Malo. The history of his journey through Brittany is a 
mere itinerary. The gardens, the orchards, the meadows of the country, 
and the relics of Saumur, are noticed, but drily and without enthusiasm. 
Nor do the two travellers expatiate upon the court of Réné of Anjou in the 
manner that might have been expected. We learn little but that the king 
was “a hearty old handsome man,’’ which we knew before, and the newer 
facts that he gathered the good round sum of 40,000 crowns yearly in tolls 
from his bridge at Saumur, and that he had a leopard, some lions, and some 
‘‘ Saracenic goats’ in his Castle of Angers. When we pass into France 
description is still dull and meagre. Louis XI. had not the art or the will 
to loose with feasts and hospitable ways the tongues of frank and large- 
feeding northerners. The realm is said to be large, the country “‘ abundant 
in everything, if any Christian kingdom be abundant ;” but this grudging 
notice would embrace nearly all we are told of it, had not Tetzel left 
a close if somewhat malicious portrait of Louis himself. ‘Item, the 
king is not a tall man; he has black hair, a brownish skin, the eyes stand 
deep in his head; he has a long nose and little legs. And they say he 
hates the Germans. And his greatest fondness is for venery, and he likes 
being in small towns, and goes seldom to the large ones, and sixty guards 
always lie fully armed before his door ;” a description which might have 
been put by Andersen into the mouth of a child in sketching some fabled 
tyrant. 

From the banks of the Loire the Baron of Blatnie travelled southwards 
to Spain, and at his entry into that country met with the only serious 
adventure in which he was personally involved. His semi-regal character 
had not the same effect on the contemptuous Spaniards as upon other 
people, and his followers were exposed to constant insults and not 
infrequent dangers. The first moment in which they touched the 
soil of Spain threatened to put a term to the wanderings of the whole 
party at once. They found the frontier custom-house fortified and 
jealously held by a body of troops, whose business it was first to 
reap their own unlicensed gains, secondly to exact the heavy dues with 
which Spain then, as later, endeavoured to destroy her commerce. 
‘‘ As import dues had never in any place been demanded from them 
before,” the servants ‘‘ who went forward with the baggage refused 
payment, when the officers immediately seized the goods, and the soldiers 
rushed from the tower to kill the owners.” The insulted train of the 
Baron of Rézmital closed in to the rescue, and a pretty fight was on the 
point of beginning, when the Baron himself rode up, paid the dues, and 
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got off, fortunately thinks Ssassek, for the Spaniards ‘‘ only wanted 
the excuse of one of them being wounded to have killed the party and 
appropriated the baggage.’ Exactly two centuries afterwards another 
distinguished traveller, M. Aarssens van Somelsd¥k, underwent a similar 
experience ; but lapse of time, even in unchanging Spain, had somewhat 
improved the manners of the country. The Royal authority, however 
incurious as to the fate of common voyagers, was prompt ‘and severe in 
avenging an insult offered to persons of quality. M. van Somelsdyk had 
the satisfaction of burying a corregidor, to say nothing of mere custom-house 
officers, in the sombre depths of perpetual prison. The Lord of Rézmital 
thought it useless even to complain, and it is not wonderful if the impressions 
of travellers accustomed to respect, who found themselves attacked on their 
entrance, insulted commonly by the people, and treated inhospitably by 
the king, should be not altogether favourable to the Spain which gave 
them such a reception. Accordingly a certain acrimony pervades the 
narrative of both Ssassek and Tatzel. Still, there is an obvious effort to 
be fair, and the descriptions are so inherently probable that their truthful- 
ness may certainly be assumed to be also more probable than not. The 
question as to whether travellers in this instance are or are not to be 
depended upon, especially as regards the aspect of the country and the 
importance of the towns, is of peculiar interest, because of the light which 
would be thrown by their observations upon a matter of great importance 
in an historical point of view. 

It is commonly believed that the material prosperity of Spain 
under Ferdinand and Isabella was very great, and that the country 
made a start during the short period of their reign which would 
have carried it forward to a first rank in Europe but for the insane 
commercial legislation of the sixteenth century. The alleged prosperity 
is so considerable that it can only be accounted for by supposing 
that there had been a considerable basis of accumulated wealth and of 
industrial habits to begin. upon ; and accordingly the Spaniards delight to 
point to the many thousand looms on which the artisans of Seville were 
employed, to the Spanish agencies at Bruges, to the active commerce of 
Burgos, to the luxury of the nobles and the townsmen of the fifteenth 
century. On the other hand, there can be no question as to the disor- 
ders which tore the country throughout the fourteenth century, and to a 
still greater degree during more than seventy years of the fifteenth century. 
The great families of Guzman and Ponce de Leon could wage permanent 
war in Andalucia, could fight pitched battles at sea, and burn in another 
encounter 800 houses in Seville. Robber nobles could levy black mail from 
the chief cities of the kingdom, from Burgos, from Salamanca, from Segovia, 
form Valladolid; they could carry off husbandman and burgher and sell 
them to the Moors, unpunished unless some confederacy of townsmen were 
powerful enough to attack them in their castles. Famines succeeded to 
plagues which carried off the hands needed to till the soil ; and plagues suc- 
ceeded to the famines which had weakened the strength of the people. These, 
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and such things as these, cannot be denied. But it is tacitly assumed that 
the anarchy and desolation of that period were of too short duration to effect 
more than a delay of progress—perhaps even that in some strange way 
wealth and ease increased side by side with misery and unquiet. 

There is plenty of reason to doubt the existence of such prosperity as is 
alleged both as to the fourteenth century, and as to the epoch of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. But in face of a question such as that which has been indicated, 
the observations of contemporary travellers have an unusual value; and those 
of Ssassek and Tetzel show little evidence of riches having met their eyes, 
and much evidence that the country had either never been fertile at all, or 
had long remained untilled. Ssassek met with apples and vines in Biscay, 
as one does still ; and afterwards, near Villafuente, on the Duoro, there was 
again an oasis of cultivated country rich with vineyards. But nowhere else 
does he mention cultivation ; and again and again he expatiates on the great 
wastes of barren land through which he passed. From the frontiers of Biscay 
to Burgos, to Lerma and Rojas, again on the borders of Aragon, and round 
Saragossa and Osera, his eye was met by monotonous stretches covered 
with box, with juniper, with salvia, with rosemary, and with wormwood, 
sure signs of an ungrateful soil from which cultivation had long departed, 
had it ever been there. Once only, between Villafuente and Segovia, did 
he cross forests of size enough to be worthy of remark; and near Medina 
del Campo the land was so destitute even of brushwood that the party were 
again reduced to burn dung for fuel. Tetzel is more emphatic. From the 
moment of Jeaving France “‘ we rode through a poor country called Biscay, 
inhabited by evil and murderous folk. In that land,” the high road of 
the northern commerce, be it remembered, ‘“‘ a man must not be without 
horses, nor hay, nor straw of his own—nor stable in truth, so bad are the 
wretched inns. They carry wine in goat-skins, and one finds not good 
bread, nor flesh, nor fish in the land, for the people themselves for the 
most part live on fruits.’”’ And he ultimately sums up the conditions of 
Spanish travel in words which certainly show that even in Spain no retro- 
gression in the direction of roughness and defective commissariat arrange- 
ments has taken place in the last four centuries. ‘Also as we went on 
riding many a day we came to market towns and villages, and men 
refused to harbour us, and we had to lie in the field under the open 
heaven. Did we wish to buy drink or bread, or anything else, if we paid 
our money beforehand they would give us wine which had been brought 
over the hills on mules in goat-skins and was hot as a warm bath. Did 
we wish bread, they would give us meal by the pound; then we got 
water and made a cake and baked it on hot ashes. Did we wish 
to have something for our horses to eat, we had to go forth and cut 
it ourselves, and bring it in; and we also had to buy millet very dear. 
Did we wish to have meat for ourselves, we found nothing but goat, 
which we had to flay, and we had to buy whatever it was to be cooked in. 
In other lands, I think, the very gipsies are treated more as gentlemen 
than were we in Spain. One finds but seldom hens, eggs, milk, cheese, 
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or grease; and as they have no cows, they seldom eat flesh, and eat, in 
truth, nothing but fruit.” Perhaps Tetzel may have been hypercritical 
in complaining that his wine was not cool enough, but the general notion 
which he conveys of the fitness of the country for the passage of travellers, 
and the picture which he draws of the state of the food-market, suggests 
a comparison not altogether flattering between the haughty realm of 
Castile and the dominions of Theodore. In Olmedo, though the king was 
present in the town, no less than three attacks were made by the mob 
upon the inn where the Germans lodged; and in Barcelona they were 
warned never to go out unless three were together and fully armed, lest 
they should be kidnapped by the townspeople and sold for slaves to the 
Saracens. Of the Catalans, as a whole, Ssassek summarily disposes 
with the trenchant verdict, ‘‘I know not that I have anything else to say 
of this province, except that it produces the most ruffianly and perfidious 
of mortals. I have passed through three provinces, inhabited by infidels, 
by barbarians, Saracens, Grenadans, and we were much safer amongst them 
than amongst the Catalans.” If not as vigorous, this passage is at least 
as abusive as a sentence from Ford. 

The cities of Spain only slightly arrest the attention of the travellers, 
except Burgos, which is called ‘‘large and elegant,” and of which the 
cathedral meets with due praise; and Madrid, in those days “a small 
town lying on a hill.” Barcelona alone seemed to them worthy of notice. 
That, it is true, was “large and handsome; its streets were clean, and 
all were paved with stone, so that the feet did not get muddy.” But the 
bare statement of largeness, even when cleanliness is thrown into the scale, 
is hardly enough to make us believe that Barcelona was the equal of 
Milan or Florence, and Spanish vanity would scarcely be satisfied with less. 
Salisbury can share with it the predicate ‘‘ ampla,” and Avignon, “ ampli- 
tudine et pulchritudine eximia,” must be held, though confined within the 
walls which still exist, to have excelled it in population and magnificence. 

From Spain the Baron of Rézmital went on to visit the King of 
Portugal, to whom he hada letter from his sister, the Empress of Germany. 
The two chroniclers give a very different account of this part of the voyage. 
Tetzel says but little about either country or people, and by what he does 
say would leave the impression that Portugal must have been worse than 
Spain ; in fact, by far the most backward district in Europe. ‘It is an 
utterly poor and uncivilized land and people. One finds nothing to eat or 
drink for man or beast. Men make no roads in the land. There pass 
often four or five years without any traveller coming through the land, and 
people build in holes of the mountains under the earth.” Ssassek, on the 
other hand, tired of the barren wastes of Castile, revels in the chestnut 
woods, in the patches of corn, in the vines along the hills, in the pome- 
granates, the oranges, the lemons, in the great forests of oak. He cannot 
enlarge upon the grandeur or the richness of the towns; but he is 
delighted with the hospitality of the court, and gives a long account of the 
stay of his master there, the honours which were heaped upon him, and 
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the cordial friendliness in which he at last parted with the king. 
Incidentally, in describing the final interview and the presents which were 
given to the baron, he glides into some gossip about negroes, from 
which we may learn something more than we knew before of the 
early history of slavery. Although the first negroes imported into the 
Peninsula are said to have been brought home by Antonio Gongalvez, 
in 1442, the trade seems to have so much developed in the few years 
which had since elapsed, that no less than a hundred thousand were then 
supposed to be living in Portugal. Estimates of number in that age are 
never trustworthy ; but that the blacks, whatever their actual total, must 
have been numerous, is evident, if it be true that the town of Evora was 
almost peopled by negroes and Saracens in equal proportions—8000 of 
each it is said—and from the fact that the former had already been seen, 
though rarely, in Germany. And, in speaking of Lisbon, Ssassek says, 
‘* There are many infidels in that city, who are sold by the Christians, for 
every year many thousands of them are brought thither as captives, and 
are bought and sold in the place,”"—* from whose sale the king derives 
more profit than from the other revenues of his whole kingdom.” ‘“ A 
negro boy costs twelve or thirteen dollars, a full-grown man much more.” 
It might already have been said of negro slaves, as Bodin wrote a hundred 
years later, that the King of Portugal ‘en tient des haraz comme des bestes.”’ 

The return journey was through Spain; then Languedoc, which is 
described as ‘‘a province, rich, and sown with frequent cities and 
castles ;” to Avignon, of which he not only celebrates the greatness in the 
general terms already quoted, but notices more specially for the perfect 
construction of its walls, for the magnificence of the Papal palace, and the 
fineness of the bridge over the Rhone. Thence the baron passed by 
Embrun, where the size of the mountains excited wonder unmingled, as 
was the fashion of the time, with any admiration, to Turin by the Mont 
Genévre which as the newness of the Alps had already worn off is 
dismissed unnoticed even by name. We are reduced to guess, from the 
resting places mentioned before and after, at what point the chain was 
passed. In the fruitful plain of the Po, however, the tongue of Ssassek is 
loosed once more. Drunk with the richness of the land, he bursts into a 
strain of what for him is eloquence. He tells of the vines trained from 
tree to tree, of the grain ripening beneath, of wine and apples and corn 
yielding their crops together from the same earth ; he declares that all the 
“land is fruitful, all the cities beautiful ; ’’ and he points out “ the frequent 
castles "—for fortification-was a necessary element then in a truly peaceful 
landscape—‘‘ and the innumerable farms, for the most part walled and 
capable of defence.” As the travellers neared Milan, they waited for a 
couple of days till they should receive an answer to a message which was 
sent on to announce their arrival to the Duke. The place which they chose 
to rest in had a name unheard of for long afterwards, now well known 
enough—Magenta; at that time it seems to have been a town of some 
size, the capital of a district. On the return of the answer from Milan, in 
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charge of ducal heralds, they broke up for Magenta, were met outside the 
city by the brother of the Duke, conducted by him to an inn which they 
found already occupied by cooks and musicians, and settled down for a 
while to admire the town, so great that ‘it deserves to be placed amongst 
the greatest of Christian cities ;”” and the women, “than whom’’ Ssassek 
“has seen hardly any more lovely in any region’ through which he 
travelled. Milan was the last place of consequence in which he stayed, 
except Venice, as to which he is unaccountably silent; and gradually as 
he gets into Germany, he elapses into the dry curtness of expression with 
which he begins the story of his journey. What became of the Lord of 
Rézmital we are left for the most part to imagine ; that he was attacked by 
that disease of restlessness which afflicts everyone who has travelled may 
be concluded from a few fragments of an itinerary of the Holy Land 
appended to the narrative of Ssassek; but whether his opinion that the 
Catalans were the most scoundrelly of mortals was confirmed, or modified, 
by further communication with Mohammedans, and what were the impres- 
sions which his followers brought back from the East, no one has said for 
our profit or amusement. 

The shadowy centre of the train of forty gentlemen never emerges 
again into the qualified prominence which he had as the lay figure upon 
which Tetzel and Ssassek hung their robes of description ; and if the fancy 
chooses to follow him into after life the great Baron of Rézmital may, 
perhaps, most appropriately be pictured as a stately nonentity at the 
Council Board of Bohemia, enforcing little-listened-to advice by reference 
to his experience of all the kingdoms of Christendom, and leaving his 
estates to be testily administered by the mercantile instincts of his 
Nuremberg vassals. 
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£’ anterno of Dante, canto 1. 


Tue following version of the first canto of the great Italian medimval 
poem of Dante is given as a specimen of what I conceive should be the 
form adopted for a complete version of the whole, if undertaken by one 
desirous of presenting in our own language, not merely a translation pre- 
serving accurately the sense, but a faithful echo (so far as is consistent 
with the resources of our language) of the sound of the original ; a con- 
dition which I cannot help regarding as a very important element in 
metrical translation. I hope I shall not be held too presumptuous in 
considering the latter requisite as unduly disregarded in the two best 
translations of the whole poem with which I am acquainted—those of 
Carey and Professor Longfellow. Both are excellent in point of careful 
rendering, and, as regards harmony and fluency of versification, unim- 
peachable. But the blank verse in which both are embodied, though it 
has the advantage of offering every facility for a faithful reproduction of 
the sense of the original, fails altogether (and as a matter of course, and 
of deliberate choice) in conveying to the reader’s mind that perception of 
delicate interlacing which the terza rima of Dante interfuses among the 
rich and noble effects of his general design and colouring; as if in some 
gorgeous piece of tapestry representing some heroic action, the artist 
should impose on himself (and successfully carry out) the condition of 
executing each stitch in some curious and intricate chain-work. The 
version of Professor Longfellow, it is true, by grouping the lines into 
triplets, makes some attempt to convey, at least to the eye of the reader, 
the notion of a triple combination in the abstract. But the peculiar and 
highly artificial intertwining of Dante’s triplets is no otherwise to be con- 
veyed than by his own mechanism—that is, by the adoption of a triple 
system of rhymed terminations, overlapping each other like the slates 
on a roof, each one projecting beyond the other by only one-third of its — 
length. To imitate this structure consistently with the other conditions 
requisite for a successful translation is by no means easy in our language, 
which is far from being so abundant in homophonous terminations as 
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to afford a copious choice for the expression of a perfectly definite sense 
within a definite compass of words; and it would be simply impossible, 
if to this condition were superadded that which in the Italian creates no 
difficulty, viz., that all the rhymes shall be dissyllabic. This, accord- 
ingly, is not attempted in the version which is here submitted; sub- 
mitted, in the hope that some one more competent to the task may 
be induced by it to give us the entire of this extraordinary poem on the 


same plan. 


Towarp the middle of life’s onward way 
I came upon a forest dark and drear, 
Out of the path direct and far astray. 
Oh! dire it were to tell, and dread to hear 
The roughness of that savage wilderness, 
Whose very thought still makes me shrink with fear. 
Death’s self hath hardly more of bitterness. 
Yet, since among its mis’ries good befel, 
Th’ eventful story may I not suppress. 
How first I entered there I cannot tell ; 
Such drowsy torpor o’er my senses stole 
That from the rightful road my footsteps fell. 
But when I reached at length a craggy knoll 
Which closed the valley desolate and lone, 
That struck such terror to my fainting soul, 
I raised my eyes, and saw its airy cone 
Gleaming already with that Planet’s ray 
Which leads through ev’ry path the wand’rer on. 
That sight chased somewhat of the fear away, 
Whose deadly weight oppressed my heart so sore 
That long, long night, I passed in such dismay. 
And as some wretch wave-tossed upon the shore, 
Breathless and faint out-struggling, turns him round 
And scans the perilous ocean’s wild uproar, 
E’en so my soul, still dizzy and astound 
Turned, and that dismal tract in thought retraced 
(For none with life recross its fatal bound). 
“Resting awhile, till, with fresh vigour braced 
I rose ; and up that desolate hill-side 
—The lower foot behind more firmly placed— 
Toiled on ; when lo! just on the rise I spied 
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A panther, lithe, and framed for supple grace, 
Clothed in the glories of a speckled hide, 
Who turned him not, nor fled before my face : 

Nay, seemed so fiercely bent to bar my way 
I paused, and oft would fain my steps retrace. 


"Twas morning’s prime ; and now the sun, with ray 
All-cheering, ’gan to mount: and with him rose 
Those stars, his bright companions in that day 
When Love Divine from which Creation flows 
Bade all these glorious works its pow’r declare. 
And now some hope within my bosom grows 
Inspir’d by that gay creature’s glossy hair, 
The dawn of morning, and the season sweet : 
But not to last! Full soon ’twas changed to fear 
At what came next. A lion seemed to meet 
My startled gaze. Upon me full, with head 
Upraised, he came, in rav’ning hunger’s heat, 
So that the very air seemed filled with dread : 
And by his side a she-wolf, gaunt and lean, 
With ev'ry form of want discomforted, 
Who long to many a realm a scourge had been. 
So dire she seemed, such terror to my soul 
Shot, darting from her eye so fierce and keen, 
I lost all hope to reach the wished-for goal : 
And as to one who wealth hath gained by toil 
The time arrives when he must lose the whole, 
Which in his heart breeds anguish and turmoil :— 
So felt I, while that beast, no peace who knows, 
Little by little forced me to recoil, 
Sore press’d, to where the sun in silence goes. 
To lower ground thus driv’n by such constraint, 
Before my eyes the form of One arose 
Whose voice by long disuse of speech was faint. 
Him in that waste no sooner did I see 
Than ‘Oh ! have pity!” (thus I made my plaint :) 
‘* Tf not a shade, but living man thou be.”’ 
‘‘ Man once I was,” he said, ‘‘ though such no more. 
My parents both were born in Lombardy, 
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Both them and me the soil of Mantua bore 
Years before Julius fell. My home I made 
In Rome, when mild Augustus ruled of yore, 
While men to false and lying demons prayed. 
A poet I: and sang in deathless lore 
That pious chief who, when in ashes laid 
Proud Ilion sank, his sire Anchises bore. 
But thou? Why seek those scenes of former pain ? 
Why shrink’st thou that delightful mount t’ explore 
The source of bliss, where joys eternal reign ?”” 
“ And art thou then that Virgil, that full spring 
From whence of poésy so rich a vein 
Hath welled?” Deep awe my brow o’ershadowing 
Thus spake I: “ Of all bards the pride and light ! 
May the long study and deep love I bring 
To all thy works avail me in thy sight, 
Sought out and pondered with a zeal so warm. 
My master thou—my pattern—my delight ! 
From thee alone have I imbibed that charm 
Of style which glory round my name hath poured. 
See’st thou yon beast, the cause of my alarm, 
Illustrious sage? Oh! now thine aid afford 
To save me; for she makes each pulse and vein 
To throb.’",—* Some other way must be explored,” 
He said, while tears, unable to refrain, 
I shed, ‘if thou desire to quit this place ; 
For by that beast the path beset, in vain 
Might any living thing attempt to pass. 
Obstruction, e’en to death, would she oppose : 
So fierce her nature is—so fell, so base. 
And still her appetite by feeding grows, 
Nor e’er was satisfied her craving will. 
In wedlock no restraint of kind she knows 
To many joined—and shall do more ; until 
A dog shall come, to end her life in pain. 
No thirst for gold or land His breast shall fill 
But Wisdom’s love, and Virtue’s. His domain 
One Feltro from the other shall divide. 
Through him in peace shall rest Italia’s plain, 
That land for which the chaste Camilla died, 
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Nisus, Euryalus, Turnus, met their death. 
By him through ev'ry city far and wide 
Chased, she shall seek her native hell beneath 
From whence she rose, by hate and envy freed. 
Wherefore, methinks, thee more advantageth 
To follow in the path where I shall lead 
And through th’ eternal space thy progress guide 
To realms whence ever hopeless shrieks proceed ; 
Where spirits of old their punishment abide 
So that each longs a second death to die. 
Those, too, content, if thereby purified, 
Awhile in fire to dwell, until on high 
Their time at length expired, they join the blest. 
But, would’st thou mount to that bright seat of joy, 
Choose thou some worthier spirit for such quest, 
With whom I then must leave thee: for this cause, 
That He, whose sov’reign will none dares contest, 
Forbids that I, rebellious as I was, 
Up to His city any soul should lead. 
Supreme throughout, there He declares His laws ; 
There is His citadel, His lofty seat. 
O, happy whom He chooseth there to go!” 
Then thus I answered, ‘ Poet, I entreat 
And pray thee, by that God thou didst not know, 
(So that I may avoid such bitter fate) 
There, where thou speak’st of, thou the way would’st show, 
And give me to behold St. Peter’s gate, 
And those who suffer such extreme of woe.” 
Then moved he on. His steps I followed straight. 


J. F. W. HERSCHEL. 
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Earthquakes. 


ieee 


Ir is related in the Timaus of Plato that the ancient Egyptians held 
the world to be liable to occasional widely extended catastrophes, by which 
the gods checked the evil propensities of men, and cleansed the earth from 
guilt. Conflagrations, deluges, and earthquakes were the instruments of 
the wrath of the offended gods. After each catastrophe mankind were 
innocent and happy, but from this state of virtue they gradually fell away 
until their accumulated offences called for newjudgments. Then the gods 
took council together, and, unable to bear with the multiplied iniquities of 
the human race, swept them from the earth in some great cataclysm, or 
sent a devouring flame to consume them, or shook the solid earth until hills 
and mountains fell upon and crushed the inhabitants of the whole world. 

One can understand how the confused records of great catastrophes, in 
whichall, ornearly all, the inhabitants of wide districts were destroyed, should 
in the course of time lead to the formation of such views as Plato has 
described. And, indeed, it is not in one nation alone that we find theories 
of this sort prevalent. In the Institutes of Menu the Hindoos are taught 
that at the end of each of those cycles of ages which are termed the 
‘‘ days of Brahma,” all forms of life are destroyed from the earth by a 
great conflagration, followed by a deluge which inundates heaven itself. 
The mythical legends of the Chinese refer to similar views, which appear 
also in the Babylonian and Persian cosmogonies. The Chaldeans taught 
that when the planets are all conjoined in Capricorn the earth will be 
overwhelmed by a flood, and that when a conjunction of this sort takes 
place in Cancer the earth will be destroyed by fire. 

In the present age, when the network of telegraphy brings all parts of 
the earth into close inter-communication, we are not likely to trace, even in 
the most wide-spread disasters, the approaching destruction of our globe. 
The same day which brings the intelligence of some desolating catastrophe 
brings evidence also that the devastation is but local. We are seldom in- 
formed of simultaneous, or nearly simultaneous, events happening in widely 
separated regions of the earth’s surface. Accordingly, we are seldom led 
to dread the occurrence of any widely devastating series of catastrophes. 

But certainly events have happened during the past few months which 
might lead nervously disposed persons to imagine that the inhabitants of 
the earth are not perfectly safe from wide-spread destructive agencies. The 
same week that brought news of the great hurricane which ravaged the 
West Indian Isles, brought also the account of destructive hurricanes in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Then followed the series of earthquake 
shocks which have inflicted such injury on the already much-tried inhabit- 
ants of St. Thomas, and which still continue to be felt at intervals. Next 
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we hear of an earthquake in Somerstshire, then in Malta, then in Egypt, 
then at Formosa, then in St. Salvador; and now, almost as we write, the 
bed of the Pacific is violently shaken, and hundreds of the inhabitants of 
the Sandwich Islands are destroyed by a violent uprush of molten matter. 
During all this time Vesuvius continues in violent eruption. 

Thus it has happened that we have heard a great deal lately of cer- 
tain speculations—recently ventilated by an American philosopher—which 
threaten the earth with complete annihilation. According to these views 
there is one great danger to which we are at all times liable—the risk, 
namely, that some large volcanic vent should be formed beneath the 
bosom of ocean. Through this vent the sea would rush into the interior 
of the earth, and being forthwith converted into steam by the intense sub- 
terranean heat, would rend the massive shell on which we live into a 
thousand fragments. 

Whether it is possible or not that such an event as this should take 
place, we shall not here stay to inquire. Let it suffice that the risk—if 
there be any—is no greater now than it has been any time during thousands 
of past years. 

But, certainly, if there is any source from which the inhabitants of 
earth may reasonably dread the occurrence of widely devastating catas- 
trophes, it is from earthquakes. It is related that for full six months 
after the great earthquake of Lisbon, Dr. Johnson refused to believe in 
the occurrence of so terrible a catastrophe. ‘‘ He spoke half jestingly,”’ 
Macaulay thought—it is not easy to see on what grounds. To us it 
seems far more probable that Johnson heard with natural wonder and awe 
of the destructive effects of this fearful convulsion ; and that for awhile he 
could scarcely believe that the extent of the disaster had not been 
exaggerated. It would be well if, indeed, the powers of earthquakes 
were less tremendous than they have been repeatedly shown to be. 
“There is,” says Humboldt, ‘‘no other outward manifestation of force 
known to us—the murderous inventions of our own race included— 
through which, in the brief period of a few seconds or minutes, a larger 
number of human beings have been destroyed than by earthquakes.” 
Lightning and storm, war and plague, are but weak and inefficient agents 
of destruction in comparison with the earth’s internal forces. 

And as earthquakes surpass all other phenomena as agents of sudden 
destruction, so the impression which they produce on those who for the 
first time experience their effects, is peculiarly and indescribably awful. 
Men of reputed courage speak of a feeling of ‘‘ intolerable dread ” produced 
by the shocks of an earthquake, ‘‘ even when unaccompanied by subterra- 
nean noises.” The impression is not that of simple fear, but a feeling of 
absolute pain. The reason seems for awhile to have lost the power of 
separating real from imaginary causes of terror. The lower animals, also, 
are thrown into a state of terror and distress. ‘‘ Swine and dogs,” says 
Humboldt, “ are particularly affected by the phenomenon of earthquakes.” 
And he adds that ‘the very crocodiles of the Orinoco, otherwise as dumb 
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as our little lizards, leave the shaken bed of the stream and run bellowing 
into the woods.” 

Humboldt’s explanation of the peculiar sensations of alarm and awe 
produced by an earthquake upon those who for the first time experience 
the effects of the phenomenon, is in all probability the correct one. ‘The 
impression here is not,” he says, ‘ the consequence of the recollection of 
destructive catastrophes presented to our imagination by narratives of 
historical events ; what seizes us so wonderfully is the disabuse of that 
innate faith in the fixity of the solid and sure-set foundations of the earth. 
From early childhood we are habituated to the contrast between the mobile 
element water, and the immobility of the soil on which we stand. All the 
evidences of our senses have confirmed this belief. But when suddenly 
the ground begins to rock beneath us, the feeling of an unknown mysterious 
power in nature coming into operation and shaking the solid globe arises 
in the mind. The illusion of the whole of our earlier life is annihilated 
in an instant.” 

Use habituates the mind to the shocks of earthquake. Humboldt 
found himself able after awhile to give a close and philosophic scrutiny to 
the circumstances attending the phenomenon which had at first impressed 
him so startlingly. And he tells us that the inhabitants of Peru think 
scarcely more of a moderate shock of earthquake than is thought of a 
hail-storm in the temperate zone. 

Yet the annals of earthquakes are sufficient to give rise to a feeling of 
dread, founded, not merely on the novelty of the event, but on a knowledge 
of the powers of the earth’s internal heavyings. The narratives of some of 
the great earthquakes afford fearful evidence on this point. 

In the first shock of the great earthquake of Lisbon (November, 1755) 
the city was shaken to its foundations. The houses were swung to and fro 
so violently that the upper stories fell at once, causing a terrible loss of 
life. Thousands rushed to the great square in front of St. Paul’s Church, 
to escape the reach of the tottering ruins. It was the festival of All Saints, 
and all the churches had been crowded with worshippers. But when the 
terrified inhabitants reached the square they found that the great church 
of St. Paul’s was already in ruins, and the immense multitude which had 
thronged its sacred precincts were involved in its destruction. Such of 
the congregations of the different churches as had escaped rushed to the 
banks of the Tagus for safety. There were to be seen priests in their 
sacerdotal vestments, and an immense crowd of people of all ranks and 
ages, praying to Heaven for mercy. As they prayed there came the second 
shock, scarcely less terrible than the first. The church on the top of 
St. Catherine’s Hill was rocked to and fro till it fell, crushing in its fall 
a great multitude which had sought that height for safety. 

But a far more terrible catastrophe was at hand. As the banks of the 
river resounded with the Miserere of the terrified supplicants who had 
crowded thither for safety, there was seen to pass over the wide expanse 
of the stream (here four miles broad) a strange heaving swell, though no 
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wind stirred the air. The waters seemed to be drawn away to meet a vast 
wave which was now first observed to be bearing down upon the devoted 
crowd. They strove to fly but the wave swept too rapidly onwards. 
The whole multitude was overwhelmed in a moment. A magnificent quay 
lately built at a great expense, was engulfed with all who had crowded on 
it for refuge. Numberless vessels, also, which were anchored on the river 
and were now full of terrified people—seeking on an unstable element the 
security which the solid earth denied them—were sucked down by the 
tremendous wave and not a trace of them was ever afterwards seen. 

A third shock followed, and again the river was swept by a gigantic 
wave. So violently was the river moved that vessels which had been 
riding at anchor in deep water were flung upon the dry ground. Other 
shocks and other inroads of the river-water followed, each working fresh 
destruction, insomuch that many began to believe that ‘ the city of Lisbon 
was doomed to be entirely swept from the face of the earth.” 

It would be out of place to describe here at length how fire and 
pestilence came successively to complete the desolation begun by the 
earthquake’s ravages. The terrible story has been narrated elsewhere. 
But what remains to be mentioned gives us startling evidence of the terrible 
energy of the earth’s subterranean forces :— 

The mountains Arrabida, Estrella, Julio, Marvan, and Cintra, some of 
the largest in Portugal, were shaken from their very foundations, they 
opened at their summits, and huge masses were flung into the neighbouring 
valleys. lames and smoke were emitted from the openings. But much 
farther away the effects of the great convulsion were experienced. It has 
been computed, says Humboldt, that a portion of the earth’s surface four 
times greater than the whole extent of Europe was simultaneously shaken. 
On the coasts of Sweden and on the shores of the Baltic, far away across 
the Atlantic to the Antigua Islands, at Barbadoes and Martinique, and, 
still further off, in the great Canadian Lakes, the movement was sensibly 
felt. A vast wave of inky blackness swept over the West Indian seas, 
rising twenty feet above the level of the highest tides. In Algeria the 
earth was as violently shaken as in Portugal, and eight leagues from 
Morocco a village with 8,000 inhabitants was swallowed up. 

The shocks felt at sea were so violent that captains who experienced 
them thought their ships had struck the solid grcund. A ship 120 miles 
to the west of St. Vincent was so violently shaken that the men were 
thrown half a yard perpendicularly upwards from the deck. Lakes and 
rivers in England were strangely agitated. The water in Loch Lomond 
suddenly rose against the banks without apparent cause, and then as 
suddenly subsided—the vibration of the earth’s surface having travelled 
from Lisbon to Scotland at the rate of twenty miles a minute ! 

It has been calculated that in Lisbon alone 60,000 persons perished 
within the brief space of six minutes. Bat there have been other earth- 
quakes in which ‘even this terrible destruction of life has been surpassed. 
In 1698, 100,000 persons fell victims to the great Sicilian earthquake, and 
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upwards of 300,000 persons are supposed to have perished in the great 
earthquakes which desolated Antioch in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
It has been estimated that within the last 4,000 years five or six millions 
of human beings have perished through the effects of earthquakes, 

It is related that in the great earthquake of 1747 all the inhabitants of 
the town of Callao were destroyed, save one. The man who escaped, 
standing on a fort which overlooked the harbour, saw the sea retire to a 
distance and then return like a vast mountain in height. ‘He heard a 
cry of Miserere rise from all parts of the city,” and in a moment all was 
silent—where the town had once flourished there was a wide sea. But the 
same wave which overwhelmed the town drove past him a small boat, into 
which he flung himself, and so was saved.* 

No earthquake has ever happened, the circumstances attending which 
have been so carefully noted as was the case with the earthquake of 
Calabria in 1788. This celebrated earthquake began in February, 1783, 
and lasted until the end of 1786. ‘The first shock threw down, ‘in two 
minutes, nearly every house in all the cities, towns, and villages, from the 
western flanks of the Apennines in Calabria Ultra to Messina in Sicily, 
and convulsed the whole country.” The second took place seven weeks 
later, and was scarcely less violent. Sir Charles Lyell mentions that ‘the 
great granite chain which passes through Calabria from north to south and 
attains the height of many thousand feet, was shaken but slightly by the 
first shock, but rudely by those which followed.” 

The manner in which a large extent of country was permanently 
affected by this earthquake is very well worth noticing, as affording an 
excellent illustration of the mode in which earth-waves travel. 

The Apennines are formed for the most part of massive and hard 
granite, with steep inclines, upon the base of which lie those strata of sand 
and clay which form the Calabrian plains. These plains are usually level, 
but are intersected in places by narrow valleys and ravines whose sides 
are almost vertical. The effect of the earthquake was to shake down those 
parts of the Calabrian plains which border on the granite backbone forming 
the Apennine range. The soil ‘slid over the solid and inclined nucleus, 
and descended somewhat lower,” says Lyell, ‘‘leaving almost uninter- 
ruptedly from St. George to beyond St. Christina—a distance of from 
nine to ten miles—a chasm between the solid granite nucleus and the 
sandy soil. Many lands slipping thus were carried to a considerable 
distance from their former position, so as entirely to cover others; and 
disputes arose as to whom the property which had thus shifted its place 
should belong.” 

The whole of the country over which the effects of the great shocks 
extended was at times heaved simultaneously, like an angry sea, and 





* It must be remarked, however, that Sir Charles Lyell estimates the number of 
the saved at 200, “of whom twenty-two were saved on a small fragment of the fort 
of Vera Cruz, which remained as the only memorial of the town after this dreadful 
inundation,” 
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sensations resembling sea-sickness were experienced by many of the in- 
habitants. Those who have watched the sky from the deck of a sea-tossed 
ship, will have noticed that the drifting clouds seem at times to be arrested 
in their motion: it is in reality the ship which is moving for the moment 
in the same direction as the clouds, and thus neutralizes the effects of 
their motion. The same phenomenon was observed during the Calabrian 
earthquake ; and nothing serves to give us a stronger impression of the 
turbulence of those internal heavings which made the dry land as unstable 
as the billows of a swelling sea. Trees whose roots continued firmly 
imbedded in the soil were seen to lash the ground with their branches. 

It will be evident that the seat of disturbance was beneath the rocky 
ribs of the Apennines. The superincumbent soil was swayed with violence 
by the vibrating mountain-slopes. But the chief mischief followed when 
the vibration ceased. For then the soil to which motion had been 
communicated began to slide over the now stationary granite, and this 
sliding motion being quickly checked by the irregularities of the rocky 
substratum, there resulted a destructive shock to all objects—houses, trees, 
or living creatures—upon the shaken plains. One may illustrate the 
nature of the shock as follows :—Suppose a small table-cloth to be lying ona 
large table with raised edges, and that a variety of objects stand upon the 
cloth. Then, if the table be shaken with a gradually increasing violence, 
these objects may continue in safety, provided the motion is so managed 
that there is no abrupt change of direction, and no sudden increase or 
diminution of velocity. If the motion of the table be suddenly checked, 
the cloth would not immediately lose its motion, but would slide till it was 
stopped by the raised edge of the table ; and objects on the cloth would 
move with it, until its motion was checked, when they would receive a 
shock more likely to be destructive than any which had been communicated 
to them while the motion of the table continued. And just as such a cloth 
would ‘‘ rumple up” as soon as the motion of one end was checked, so 
the soil of the Calabrian plains was found to be in some parts abnormally 
raised, in others as strangely depressed. ‘‘In the town of Terranuova,” 
says Sir Charles Lyell, ‘“‘ some houses were seen uplifted above the 
common level, and others adjoining sunk down into the earth. In several 
streets the soil appeared thrust up, and abutted against the walls of houses: 
a large circular tower of solid masonry, part of which withstood the 
general destruction, was divided by a circular rent, and one side was 
upraised, and the foundations heaved out of the ground.” 

As might be expected, the soil did not continue unbroken by the violent 
shocks to which it was subjected. In the central parts of the disturbed 
region, the earth opened so widely as to swallow up large houses. In 
Cannamaria many buildings were ‘‘ completely engulphed in one chasm,” 
insomuch as not a trace of them was ever seen afterwards. So violently did 
these chasms close their yawning jaws, that afterwards, when excavations 
were made for the recovery of valuables, the workmen found the contents 
of houses crushed into a compact mass with detached portions of masonry. 
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In some instances persons were engulphed by one shock and thrown 
out again, alive, by the following one. 

The magnitude of some of the fissures which were formed during this 
earthquake affords startling indications of the tremendous violence of the 
earth’s internal throes. Grimaldi observed in the territory of San Fili a 
newly formed ravine half a mile long and twenty-five feet deep, and another 
of similar dimensions in Rosarno. In the district of Plaisano three 
enormous fissures were formed: one a quarter of a mile long, about 30 
feet in width, and 225 feet deep ; the second, three quarters of a mile long, 
150 feet broad, and 100 feet deep; and the third, nearly a mile long, 
105 feet broad, and 30 feet deep. 

If any evidence were required as to the true nature of the disturbance, 
it would be found in the remarkable motions of masses slightly attached 
to the surface-soil. Paving-stones were flung into the air, and masses 
of loose soil flung in showers over the surrounding objecis. 

In this earthquake 40,000 persons are supposed to have perished, and 
about 20,000 by the epidemics which followed. Dolomieu gives a painful 
account of the appearance of the Calabrian cities. ‘ When I passed over 
to Calabria,” he writes, ‘“‘ and first beheld Polistena, the scene of horror 
almost deprived me of my faculties; my mind was filled with mingled 
horror and compassion; nothing had escaped; all was levelled with the 
dust ; not a single house or piece of wall remained; on all sides were 
heaps of stone so destitute of form that they afforded no idea of there 
having ever been a town on this spot. The stench of the dead bodies still 
arose from the ruins. I conversed with many persons who had been 
buried for three, four, or even five days; I questioned them respecting 
their sensations in so dreadful a situation, and they agreed that, of all the 
physical evils they endured, thirst was the most intolerable ; and that their 
mental agony was increased by the idea that they were abandoned by their 
friends, who might have rendered them assistance.” 

The destruction of the Prince of Scilla and a great number of his 
vassals, was one of the most remarkable events attending this deplorable 
catastrophe. He had persuaded his servants to seek their fishing-boats for 
safety, and went with them to encourage them. During the night of 
February 5th, while they were sleeping, an enormous mass of earth was 
flung from Mount Jaci upon the plain near which the boats were moored. 
Immediately the sea rose more than twenty feet above the level of the 
plain. Every boat was sunk or dashed upon the beach, and hundreds of 
persons who had been sleeping on the plain were swept out to sea. The 
Prince and 1,430 of his servants perished. 

One of the most remarkable earthquakes ever experienced was that 
which overthrew Riobamba on February 4th, 1797. A district 120 miles 
long and 60 broad was shaken by an undulatory motion which lasted for 
four minutes, and a far wider district felt the effects of the disturbance. 
Within the space first named, in which the movement was more energetic, 
every town and village was levelled to the ground; and many places were 
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buried under large masses flung down from the surrounding mountains. 
Among these was the flourishing town of Riobamba. Preceded and 
accompanied by no warning noises whatever the terrific concussion in a 
few moments effected the complete desolation of the unhappy district. The 
earthquake was a singular combination of perpendicular, horizontal, and 
rotatory vibrations. So violent was the perpendicular, or as it may be 
termed the explosive movement, that hundreds of the wretched inhabitants 
were flung upon the hill La Culla, several hundred feet high on the 
further side of the small river Lican. Then came a horizontal movement, 
so rapidly succeeding the other that in many instances the furniture of one 
house was found beneath the ruins of another. In some cases property was 
removed so far from its original place, that disputes arose among the 
survivors of the catastrophe, and the Audiencia, or Court of Justice, was 
for some time occupied in adjusting these difficulties. Not less remarkable 
were the effects of circular or rotatory concussions. Walls beyond the 
town were twisted round without being flung down; rows of trees which 
had been parallel were deflected in the most remarkable manner ; and the 
direction of the ridges of fields covered with various kinds of grain was 
observed to be altered by the effects of the earthquake. 

Humboldt, it may be mentioned, explains in a somewhat unnatural 
manner the peculiar effects we have spoken of above. He conceives that 
the fact of the furniture of one house being found under the ruins of 
another, seems to show that the movement was first directed downwards, 
then horizontally, and then upwards. This appears to us wholly improb- 
able. In the first place it has been almost constantly observed that the 
upward motion (in earthquakes which exhibit perpendicular vibrations) 
precedes the downward ; and secondly, had the downward motion taken 
place first, it seems most probable that neighbouring houses would have 
sunk side by side, so that the following horizontal movement would only 
have resulted in the forms of destruction ordinarily observed in earthquakes. 
The more natural view seems to be that there was first a violent upward 
movement, flinging the less firmly built houses bodily upwards, and merely 
destroying others; then immediately followed a downward movement and 
a horizontal one, bringing the latter class of houses beneath the falling 
ruins of the others. Or it may be that so violent was the first upward 
movement, that the upper part of all buildings were flung into the air, 
whence—not partaking in the horizontal movement which displaced the 
foundations and lower part of the houses—they fell in ruins over the débris 
of buildings they had not belonged to originally. An upward, followed by 
a downward, and then by a horizontal movement, might result in either 
form of demolition, or in both. 

A short time after the destruction of Riobamba, a fearful subterranean 
rumbling, resembling the loudest thunder-peals, was heard under the cities 
of Quito and Ibarra, the former more than a hundred miles from Riobamba. 

The subterranean noises heard during earthquakes are sometimes 
singularly striking. The nature of the noises is very various, says 
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Humboldt, “rolling, rattling, clanking like chains, occasionally like thunder 
close at hand; or it is clear and ringing, as if masses of obsidian or other 
vitrified matters were struck in caverns underground.” These noises are 
not only heard much farther off than they could be if they were transmitted 
in the air, but they travel much more rapidly. In 1744, when the great 
eruption of Cotopaxi took place, subterranean noises were heard at Honda, 
on the Rio, Maddalena. The crater of Cotopaxi, 17,000 feet above the 
level of Quito, is separated from it ‘‘ by the colossal mountain-masses of 
Quito, Pasto, and Papayan, by innumerable valleys and precipices, and by 
an actual distance of no less than 500 geographical miles.’”’ The eruption 
which took place in the island of St. Vincent on the 30th of April, 1812, 
produced subterranean noises resembling the loudest peals of thunder in 
Caraccas, in the plains of Calabozo, and on the banks of the Rio Apure, a 
distance of upwards of 700 geographical miles. ‘‘ This, in respect of 
distance,’ says Humboldt, ‘“ was as if an eruption of Mount Vesuvius were 
to be heard in the north of France.” 

But it is remarkable that subterranean rumblings and bellowings are 
sometimes heard when neither an earthquake nor the kindred phenomenon 
—a voleano—is in progress. ‘* Sonorous phenomena,’ Humboldt tells us, 
‘when accompanied by no perceptible shocks, leave a remarkably deep 
impression even with those who have long dwelt in districts subject to 
repeated earthquakes.’ A singular instance occurred in the year 1784, 
in the high lands of Mexico. A sound was heard as of heavily rumbling 
thunder alternating with sharp explosive bursts beneath the feet of the 
startled inhabitants of Guanaxato. The subterranean bellowings and 
thunderings (bramidos y truenos subterraneos) grew gradually more and 
more intense, and then decreased as gradually. Terrified by a phenomenon 
which seemed to forewarn them of an approaching and terrible catastrophe, 
the inhabitants fled from the town, leaving great piles of silver bars a prey 
to bands of robbers. But after a time the more courageous returned and 
repossessed themselves of their treasure. For one month the subterranean 
grumblings were heard at intervals, though neither on the surface of the 
earth, nor in the silver mines 500 yards beneath it, was any movement of 
the earth perceptible. 

Earthquakes occur in all regions adjacent to active voleanoes. Thus 
the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, Etna, and Teneriffe is infested by sub- 
terranean convulsions, which also are frequent over the neighbourhood of 
the Greek Archipelago, and in Syria. In fact, it seems probable that the 
whole of the Mediterranean basin and the surrounding lands for a distance 
of many miles from its shores form a single earthquake district, whereof 
Teneriffe, Vesuvius, Etna, Stromboli, the Archipelagic and the Syrian 
voleanoes are the safety-valves. Then there is another earthquake region 
surrounding Hecla, or—some say—extending in a long line from the Jan 
Mayen voleano, through Hecla, the Azores, and the Cape Verde Islands,, 
to St. Helena and Tristan d’Acunha. Japan, Sumatra, Java, and the 
islands of the East Indian Archipelago are liable to fearful earthquakes,— 
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some of the most destructive of which have occurred within the past few 
years. In the West Indies there is another earthquake region, to which 
must be referred those which have recently taken place. Probably this 
district belongs to the great earthquake region in Columbia and Peru, 
around the celebrated volcanoes Cotopaxi and Chimborazo. The south- 
western districts of the United States are also liable to earthquake 
shocks, apparently referable to the great Mexican volcanoes. There 
is one region of the earth in which subterranean shocks occur which 
cannot be referred to the neighbourhood of volcanic vents. Upper India 
and parts of Western India are liable to frequent earthquakes, insomuch 
that between the years 1800 and 1842 no less than 162 earthquakes were 
recorded in these places. Undoubtedly we may trace these disturbances 
to the great mountain chains which traverse this part of Asia. The sub- 
terranean forces which upheaved the great Himalayan range, for instance, 
may be assumed to be still existent, though now for awhile dormant, or 
“perhaps,” says Sir John Herschel, ‘expended in maintaining the 
Himalayas at their present elevation.” 

On the other hand there are some regions wholly free from earthquake 
shocks. Among such may be mentioned the great alluvial plains of 
America east of the Andes, the plains on the north-east of Europe, and 
the northern parts of Asia. There are monuments, natural and artificial, 
which prove the absolute fixity of some regions. The slightest shock 
would have flung down that strange mass' which is perched upon the 
summit of the Peter Botte mountain, 1,500 feet above the sea-level. Pom- 
pey’s Pillar justifies the assertion of Strabo that Egypt has long been free 
from earthquakes ; though nothing short of subterranean convalsion could 
have flung down the more ancient obelisks which lie prostrate amidst the 
sands of Western Lower Egypt. Even that masterpiece of Egyptian 
labour, the Great Pyramid, though surpassing all other human erections 
in stability, shows unmistakable evidence of the slow action of subterranean 
forces.* In Mexico, again, in the very centre seemingly, of earth-rocking 
forces, there is a region in which rocks of grotesque figure attest the 
perfect immunity which the region has enjoyed even from inconsiderable 
shocks. The Cheese-ring in Devonshire is another instance of the kind of 
evidence we are considering. 

And as there are instances of regions near to a disturbed district, which 
yet are free from shocks, so there are spots liable to frequent shocks though 
the neighbouring country for miles on every side is seldom (if ever) disturbed. 
Such is the district—very limited in extent—near Comrie, in Perth, where 
a year scarcely ever passes without a shock being experienced. 

It would seem also as if regions free from subterranean disturbance for 
many centuries must not count upon permanent immunity. For a violent 
earthquake will often open out, as it were, a passage for subterranean 


* “The quantity of the post-pyramid ti/t,” says Professor Piazzi Smyth, “ appears 
to be about thirty-seven seconds,” as given by the corner angles of the Great 
Pyramid. 
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impulses to new regions. ‘The circles of concussion enlarge,” says 
Humboldt, ‘‘ in consequence of a single extremely violent shock.” Since 
Cumana was destroyed (December 14, 1797) every shock of the southern 
coast is felt in the peninsula of Maniguarez, which before suffered no 
disturbance. Again, in the successive earthquakes which traversed (in 
1811-13) the valley of the Mississippi, Arkansas and Ohio rivers, it was 
noteworthy how the motion travelled farther and farther northward on each 
occasion. It seemed as if the subterranean forces were gradually breaking 
a way through successive barriers. 

We have seen so much of the earthquake as an agent of destruction, 
that it may sound paradoxical to assert that the phenomenon is surpassed 
by no other as a regenerative and restorative agent. Yet this is strictly 
the case. But for earthquakes our continents would continually—however 
slowly—diminish in extent through the action of the sea-waves upon their 
borders, and of rain and rivers on their interior surfaces. ‘* Had 
the primeval world been constructed as it now exists, ‘‘ says Sir John 
Herschel, ‘‘ time enough has elapsed, and force enough, directed to that 
end, has been in activity, to have long ago destroyed every vestige of 
land.” It is to the reproductive energy of the earth’s internal forces that 
we are alone indebted for the very existence of dry land. To the same 
cause, undoubtedly, we owe that gradual process of change in the con- 
figuration of continents and oceans, which has been for ages and still is in 
progress—a process the benefit derived from which cannot possibly be 
ealled in question. Our forests and our fields derive their nourishment 
from soils prepared for long ages beneath the waves of ocean ; our stores 
of coal and of many other important minerals have been in like manner 
prepared for our use during the long intervals of their submergence ; we 
build our houses, even, with materials, many of which owe their perfect 
adaptation to our wants, to the manner in which they have been slowly 
deposited on what was once the bed of ocean, and compressed to a due 
solidity and firmness of texture beneath its depths. If it is indeed true, 
as Humboldt asserts, that ‘‘ the destiny of man is in part dependent on 
the fashion of the outer crust of the globe, on the partitioning of continents, 
on the direction of the mountain chains which traverse them, and on the 
distribution of land and water,”’ then we must look upon the earthquake 
as the most important of all those agencies which tend to the renovation 
of our terrestrial globe. So far from dreading lest the earth’s subterranean 
forces should acquire new energies, we ought rather to fear lest they should 
lose their force. We may, therefore, gladly hail the opinion of the great 
geologist, who asserts that ‘the energy of subterranean movements has 
always been uniform as regards the whole earth. The force of earthquakes,” 
adds Lyell, ‘‘ may for a cycle of years have been invariably confined, as 
it is now, to large but determinate spaces ;”’ gradually, however, this force 
shifts in position so that other regions, for ages at rest, become ‘*» their 
turn the grand theatre of action.” 
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Witches and their Craft. 
—e 


An impressive chapter in the history of the middle ages is the one devoted 
to witchcraft. That singular creed, however, was not then for the first 
time introduced to the world. It had existed ages before—mixing, as vet 
it mixes, with every pagan superstition, and receiving patronage and pro- 
scription from every civilized community. But its palmy days were 
beyond comparison those of credulous Christianity. Therewith it: grew 
and flourished—sorcery and saints rising to eminence together, and miracle 
and magic wading side by side—uniil it often became difficult to pronounce 
whence the marvel sprang, or whether the Thaumaturgist was the instru- 
ment of Satan or the delegate of heaven. Indeed, the very same page of 
the annalist that records some astounding miracle is pretty sure to recount 
some equally amazing piece of witchcraft. And in general these things are 
so like—differing merely in name—that the miracle would pass muster 
unquestioned as a right good feat of necromancy; and the magic figure 
very respectably among the choice doings of a saint. For instance—two 
repulsive old women, innkeepers of Kkome, were accustomed to amuse 
themselves by turning their male visitors into asses and—selling them. 
The trick is still practised, with the difference that the witches are no 
longer ancient and ugly. But the period of transformation in the former 
case was usually a short one. For, as the objects always resumed their 
natural shape on plunging into water, they took very good care to astonish 
their purchasers at the earliest opportunity. This was magic. On the 
other hand—Natalis, an Irish saint, laid a curse on the district of Ossory, 
and in consequence thereof two of the unfortunate Ossorians were thence- 
forward condemned to figure as wolves. Every seven years, or sooner in 
case of accident, two fresh victims—a male and a female—were trans- 
formed, and the former pair, if they survived, resumed their places in 
society. And this was a miracle. Now if these stories were told without 
their respective headings, it would sorely perplex the keenest to distinguish 
between them. 

If unanimity could avail to turn fancy into fact, then was witchcraft a 
stern reality, for everybody believed in it. Divided as Christians were in 
other respects, here they were singularly at one. Without it—as they 
reasoned—there could be no possession, and therefore no display, of that 
prime token of orthodoxy—the power of exorcism. Consequently, the 
thunders which pealed from the Vatican against magic and magicians, were 
re-echoed from Lambeth and Geneva. And strange to say, all sects were 
just as unanimous in patronizing these things. Charles IX. executed the 
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notorious Trois Echelles, and pampered the still more notorious Cosmo 
Ruggeri. Queen Elizabeth re-enacted her father’s witch-laws, and con- 
sulted the choicest English adept, Doctor Dee, concerning a fortunate day 
for her coronation. And though Pope Innocent VIII. issued (1488) the 
bull which made witchcraft high treason against the church, one of his 
predecessors, Pius II., a few years before, referred the Duke of Saxony to 
the witch Guerino el Meschino concerning a question whose solution 
defied the pontifical skill; and one of his successors, Adrian VI., not many 
years later, employed several noted necromancers—in the first place to 
stop a pestilence by a series of incantations, one of which consisted in 
sacrificing a bull in the centre of Rome ; and in the second place, to unite 
their skill in framing an infallible amulet for himself. But the paradox 
disappears when we consider how artfully magic and magi adapted them- 
selves to human weakness, and became all things to all men, from the 
coarsest profligate to the sourest devotee. No matter who or what they 
were that believed in the art, they could always find professors to their 
taste. There were a Sein for such a hero as Wallenstein; a Lilly for the 
precisians of the Commonwealth; and a Forman for the libertines that 
thronged the court of the first Stuart. The high-class magus was usually 
one of the landmarks of his age, profound in knowledge, austere in life, 
and enthusiastic in all matters Scriptural. By profession a deadly enemy 
to Satan, his incantations were so many single combats with the infernal 
potentates. Armed in proof with stole and mitre, wielding wand and bible, 
and begirt by his impregnable circle, he provoked them to the struggle, bela- 
boured them with words of power, and finally compelled them to yield up 
their treasures of knowledge. Some of the more gifted went still greater 
lengths, and, seizing an unfortunate imp by the tail, doubled him up small and 
confined him in a ring, a vial, or the pommel of a sword, in order to have 
his knowledge always handy, and thus avert the trouble and risk of a formal 
tournament on every light occasion. It is true indeed that some of these tricky 
gnomes assumed rather ludicrous forms after the deaths of their first owners. 
Thus one unquiet spirit, hermetically sealed up in a glass tube, subsided 
into an air globule in a spirit level ; and “a certain terrible hairy devil, con- 
fined in a crystal,’ was found, when it came to be examined with fear and 
trembling by the executors of its former master, to have taken the ignoble 
form of a flea under a microscope. But these changes, occurring of course 
to bafile that profane curiosity which delights to pry into what it cannot 
understand, did not detract in the least from the credit of the necro- 
mancer. Indeed, down to a very recent period, he was as necessary an 
official in the establishment of the great as the chaplain or the physician. 
And very frequently, when the patron’s income forbade him to enter- 
tain all three, the conjuror undertook, and was fully competent to per- 
form, the part of priest or leech, frequently of both, in addition to his own. 

But the dignified masters of the art, the Raymond Lullis and Pietro 
d’Abanos, were comparatively few. The world at large required something 
very different ; and, demand always producing supply, Europe was over- 
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spread with men who prostituted the art to the vilest uses. Not that 
these fellows were altogether unlettered. Many of them bore about 
unquestionable certificates of clerkship burnt deep into ‘‘the brawn of 
the thumb,” or, like the noted adept Kelly, clipped upon their ears. 
Taking a batch of London conjurors as they appeared about the close of 
the sixteenth century, we find among them Captain Bubb, ‘a proper hand- 
some man, and well spoken,” but, like his brethren, too much given to 
shaping his replies by the wishes of his customers rather than the rules 
of astrology ; Alexander Hart, ;age, footman, private soldier, and finally 
wise man, who imposed on his dupes with all the dignity of ‘an alder- 
man in his gown ;’’ Jeffrey Neve, a fraudulent bankrupt; Richard Delahay, 
alias Dr. Ardree, a broken-down attorney ; William Poole, an incorrigible 
vagabond who figured as astrologer, among a hundred other equivocal 
characters ; Dr. Evans, a drunken clergyman, compelled to fly his cure for 
sundry scandalous acts; and lastly, Dr. Forman, the confidant of Mrs. 
Turner and Lady Frances Howard. These were precisely such fellows as 
in our days would play the parts of welshers, quacks, or advertising rogues, 
In private life they alternated perpetually between lavish debauchery and such 
shifts as ‘‘ smoking pieces of bell-rope in lieu of tobacco.’”’ And in public, 
besides contemplating the world from the elevation of the pillory, and being 
contemplated by it at the cart-tail about once in every six months, they 
occupied themselves in “‘ resolving questions.” Some of them were very 
clever concerning thieves and stolen property; and well they might be, 
considering their antecedents. Others were infallible on the eventualities 
of sickness especially, when they foretold death to expectant heirs. A 
third class was very popular with young gentlemen as to “ favourable 
hours for gaming and winning money.’ A fourth was in still greater 
request in all matters relating to love, such as philtres, potions, and 
assignations. And a fifth employed themselves in replying to miscellaneous 
questions about everything that superstition, anxiety, or curiosity could 
suggest. And a rich harvest the last order reaped. For, to say nothing 
of private inducements, whatever scandal was current was sure to send 
thousands of idle gossips to the wizards to have their prurient longings 
gratified with all sorts of ugly details. Indeed, a good many of the vicious 
anecdotes which we encounter in the elder writers may be attributed to 
the invention of these resolvers of questions. 

These fellows had little in common with the high-bred wizards, and just 
as little with the witches. They did not share the profound respect 
accorded to the former; but then they were exempt from the perils that 
always beset the latter. And these perils were enormous. Indeed, the 
repute of madness was not more fatal to mad dogs than that of witchcraft 
to human beings. So destructive was it, that there is scarcely a hamlet 
of ancient date west of the Carpathians wherein crowds of witches have not 
been massacred during the middle ages. For a considerable period 
Cologne burnt 400 of these wretches, Paris 300, and a multitude of 
second-rate towns 200 a-piece every year. ‘To be stigmatized as a witch 
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was to be condemned, sooner or later, to the stake. And so well was this 
understood, that the mischievously inclined had only to fix that evil name 
on their victims in order to secure their execution. This was all the easier 
since the world was accustomed to set down every striking peculiarity to 
the credit of diablerie. And though harsh feature, bitter temper, and 
poverty were the most usual characteristics of the witch, still countless 
tales were told, and universally credited, of knowledge, wealth, and beauty 
acquired, and even of youth renewed, by the aid of the demon. The 
malignant, therefore, had merely to exhibit the characteristics of those 
they hated in the strongest light. And thus, surpassing attractions of 
mind or body, no less than matchless stupidity or awkwardness, might, 
and often did, bring their possessors to the scaffold. A list remains of 
some 150 witches slain in three years by that paltry place, Wurzburg, 
and among the sufferers we find half-a-dozen vagrants, children, and others ; 
a scold, a learned judge, a skilful linguist, several popular preachers, an 
accomplished musician, and ‘Gcebel Babelin, the prettiest girl in 
Wurzburg.” And it was just the same everywhere else. Nor were 
personal qualities the sole cause of risk. Nothing unusual could occur 
without implicating the witches. The lying tale of a malicious herdboy 
sent a dozen people to the scaffold in Lancashire. The mischievous non- 
sense of a couple of schoolgirls was just as fatal in another quarter of 
Britain. And Cologne was kept in perpetual commotion by the absurdi- 
ties of its numerous nuns, who played the possessed in half a dozen convents 
at a time, to the destruction of their laundresses and needlewomen, and 
occasionally of their confessors and superiors. Disappointed passion and 
jealousy, too, made havoc among the witches. And so did that peculiar 
form of marital tenderness which in our days finds vent in the divorce courts. 
A fine-looking servant-woman was put to death in Scotland at the charge 
of her jealous mistress, because she had so thoroughly glamoured “ the 
puir innocent laird,” her master, that he very often mistook his way 
among the dormitories. And in all quarters we meet with cunning 
rogues shifting the odium, and therefore the punishment, of their crimes 
from their own necks, by representing themselves as the unwilling agents 
of the witches. The vagaries of intoxication and somnambulism were also 
attributed with great success to these universal offenders ; and the most 
absurd stories were received in evidence against them. 

It was a fundamental axiom of the witch-codes, as explained by Bodin 
—and his explanation is adopted by James VI. and by reformed witch- 
hunters generally—that no witch might be acquitted ‘‘ unless her inno- 
cence shone as clear as the noontide sun;” and every care was taken 
to render that impossible. The most infamous were accepted as witnesses, 
and their discrepancies and contradictions, far from invalidating their 
testimony, actually increased its weight. Everything of the sort was 
explained as alluding to a new offence, and was thus made to furnish 
additional matter of accusation. Torture, too, was liberally used; and 
it was impossible to profit by the most incontrovertible alibi, even though 
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attested by a thousand unimpeachable eye-witnesses. ‘ It was a delusion,” 
said the judge in reply, ‘‘a phantom raised by the devil that you saw and 
touched, and conversed with; the real party was far off,’—and thus 
husband after husband, who swore to the fact of their wives being fast 
asleep in their arms at the very time that they were charged with attending 
the Satanic gathering at the Blocula, the Brocken, the nut-tree of Benevento, 
or the sands of Seville, as the case might be, were dismissed and ordered 
out of court, while their unfortunate partners were retained until, by hook 
or by crook, their conviction was secured. And by far the most powerful 
means of effecting this—surpassing false witness and torture by an infinite 
length—was the infamous scrutiny to which the miserable creatures were 
subjected. The search for devil-mark and amulet, as prescribed by the 
church, was worse than death itself to modesty ; and of the thousands who 
perished, a vast proportion died self-accused, preferring the deadly search 
of the flame to that of the monkish inquisitors, and confessing anything 
and everything in order to escape the latter. 

But “tis an ill wind that blows nobody good,’—and witchcraft was 
highly profitable to the rascality of the middle ages. It provided two 
employments highly remunerative and peculiarly congenial to those gentle- 
men of erratic temperament and slender conscience who, as Mickey Free 
sings,— Hav’n’t a janius for work.” 

Indeed, the witchfinders and exorcists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were fully as respectable as the informers of the nineteenth ; 
quite as well paid and nearly as popular. The former went his rounds as 
regularly as the judge, preceding that functionary a little as the pilot-fish 
goes before the shark. His advent was a matter of fear and trembling to 
everybody who had an enemy and no sufficient means of bribery And he 
gratified other inclinations as well as avarice—anticipating, perhaps origi- 
nating, the stories told of Jeffreys, Kirk, Robespierre, Callot d’Herbois, and, 
in short, of all the other cruel despots with which earth has, from time to 
time, been afflicted. But above all, he was ingenious in ferreting out evidence. 
On one occasion, when every other means had failed, the witchfinder disguised 
himself with horns, tail, and bear-skin, and descended to a dungeon in the 
very suitable character of the fiend, and with sublime effect. Taking him 
for what he appeared—no very great mistake—the prisoner, an ignorant 
countrywoman, knelt, worshipped, and proffered her soul in exchange for 
liberty. The tempter returned jubilant, and the miserable creature paid 
the penalty of her demon-worship in a few short hours. Most of these 
officials, like Hopkins, are said to have closed their careers as the victims 
of popular indignation. But this appears to be a poetic fiction, for there 
is no reliable evidence extant of any such event. 

The character of the exorcist, as he appeared from Thule to Taranto, 
is very prettily illustrated by the following circumstance :—Scene, South 
Lancashire—Time, last years of Elizabeth.—Two of the children of 
Mr. Starkie, a gentleman of fortune in that quarter, being afflicted with 
fits, a neighbouring conjuror managed to persuade the father that they 
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were bewitched, and that himself, John Hartley, of Clayworth, was 
precisely the man to reverse the spell. Accordingly he was taken into 
pay, and for three whole years lived in clover. By that time, however, 
the patron appears to have wearied of his henchman, and intimated his 
desire that the latter should betake himself to other quarters. To this the 
conjuror demurred, and a quarrel arose between the pair. Now 
Mr. Starkie’s household included no less than seven young women, and 
the moment a difference manifested itself between the master and his 
wise man, the ladies, one and all, became possessed. For six or seven 
weeks they kept the house in a state of bedlam, and the country round 
in a ferment—yelling, dancing, and tumbling in anything but a ladylike 
way, and at most uncomfortable seasons. They dreamed dreams, saw 
visions, and capered and chattered until everybody else’s hair stood on 
end. The conjuror was clapped in prison of course, and equally of 
course he disclaimed all Satanic attributes the moment the key was 
turned upon him. But neither his imprisonment nor his protestations 
proved serviceable to anybody. Indeed, the ladies appeared to get worse 
—particularly one to whom Mr. John Hartley had promised marriage. 
Among the many who were appealed to in this emergency came the 
parish clergyman with a church bible. But the possessed treated the 
book and its bearer with the greatest irreverence. At last it was sug- 
gested by a popular preacher in the neighbourhood, who displayed much 
interest in the affair, that, though one solitary priest might not be of much 
avail, the united prayers of half-a-dozen might prove beneficial. Accord- 
ingly, three clergymen of the Established Church, including the adviser, a 
couple of Puritan preachers, and about thirty people of pious repute, were 
collected one morning in Mr. Starkie’s largest parlour. The seven 
demoniacs were stretched on couches, and the party engaged in prayer 
wrestling with the fiend for twelve long hours. By that time six of the 
spirits—thoroughly worn out—took their departure, and the seventh and 
most obstinate was expelled before the next morning. Once or twice the 
fiends attempted to resume possession ; but, always encountering a vigorous 
resistance from the aforesaid popular preacher, they soon gave up the 
contest. Hartley was sentenced to death at the next assizes, and was led 
to the gallows protesting his innocence. Strange to say, the rope broke, 
and before the noose was readjusted the wretched man actually retracted 
his plea of innocence, confessed himself a wizard, and died an humble 
penitent! The best comment we can offer on this story is its sequel. 
The clergyman who had been most prominent in exorcising, published 
a book concerning the case, and, in conjunction with one of the Puritan 
preachers, soon drove a roaring trade in casting out devils. This greatly 
disgusted the better class of clergymen, and one of them—the Rev. Samuel 
Harsnett, afterwards created Bishop of Chichester—caused the matter to 
be investigated. The result was, that the chief of the precious exorcists 
was convicted of instructing the young women how to act as demoniacs, 
and the other of aiding and abetting. The principal impostor, Darrel, 
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was degraded from his office, and along with his fellow-rogue, George 
Moore, consigned te a long and well-merited imprisonment. 

The exorcists of the Reformed Churches, however, were not to be com- 
pared with their brethren of the Roman Catholic community. But then 
the former were by no means so well armed—being limited to prayer and 
texts ; while the latter, in addition to these weapons, were at liberty to 
use every device contained in the Manual of Evorcism, a bulky folio of 
over 1,300 pages. When an obstinate minister of darkness, therefore, 
refused to vacate his usurped place for scolding, the reformed exorcist 
was compelled to give in. Not so the rival practitioner. Following out 
the directions of his Manual, the latter drew a “ horribly wicked picture ”’ 
of the usurper with a piece of chalk on a wall, wrote the demon’s name 
underneath, and then fumigated him with a delicate compound of brim- 
stone, laurel leaves, salt, and assafotida; which, as the ponderous tome 
we have alluded to declares, will infallibly rout the most resolute imp to 
his native shades. We commend this receipt to political exorcists on 
both sides of the Atlantic, who seem sadly in want of something like it 
just at present. 

Considering how fearfully and inevitably witches were punished, it 
does seem astonishing that any, much less such myriads, should have 
professed them of the craft. But on the other hand it must be borne in 
mind that the acquisition of power to inflict storm and devastation, disease 
and death—in short, to wield all the weapons of destruction at will—was 
an irresistible temptation to the savage nature that then predominated in 
the lower classes, but not in the lower classes only, especially as the credit 
of that power was fraught, for a time at least, with very substantial results. 
For everybody sought the fraternity. Those who suffered, or apprehended 
suffering, bought their services equally with those who desired to have 
suffering inflicted. The latter, however, were by far the more numerous, 
and the witches had very singular means of gratifying them. One of the 
strangest was to fashion an image of the hated individual during the cele- 
bration of certain infernal rites. The simulacrum was’ usually of virgin 
wax; but when it was meant to make the work of vengeance thoroughly 
sure, the clay taken from the depth of a well-used grave was generally 
preferred. The image being moulded according to rule, and baptized by 
a properly qualified priest, whatever injury was inflicted on the model was 
believed to have a similar effect on the original. Did they tie up a member 
of the effigy, paralysis attacked the corresponding limb of the person 
represented, and continued to fetter it so long as the ligature retained its 
place. Intense pain and fearful mutilation were thus assumed to be 
produced. Nor was even death itself beyond the wizard’s reach. To 
secure this fatal result there were many approved recipes. Some pierced 
the heart of the statuette with a new needle; others melted it slowly 
before a fire; a third set interred it at dead of night in consecrated ground 
with horrible burlesque of the burial service; and a fourth gathered the 

hair into the stomach of the model, and concealed it in the chamber—if 
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possible under the pillow—of the intended victim. Such images were 
prepared by Robert of Artois for the destruction of his principal enemies. 
In this way Euguerrand de Marigny was said to have slain Philip the Fair. 
Thus, too, Eleanor Cobham, wife of Duke Humphrey, was held to have 
attempted the life of Henry VI., and was supposed by a good many to have 
enfeebled his intellect. So also certain seminary priests were accused of 
working against Queen Elizabeth in Lincoln’s Inn. And thus one of that 
monarch’s courtiers, Ferdinand Earl of Derby, was generally believed to 
have been murdered. ‘‘ He died thinking himself bewitched,” says our 
authority, ‘‘an opinion in which very many, and some of them very 
learned men, concurred. During his last sickness a homely wise woman 
was found mumbling in a corner in his chamber, but what, God knoweth. 
About midnight was found by Mr. Hallsall an image of wax, with hair like 
unto the hair of his honour’s head, twisted through the belly thereof. 
And he fell twice into a trance, not able to move hand or foot, when he would 
have taken physic to do him good. In the end he cried out often against 
all witches and witchcraft.” Of course the witches had counter-spells for 
this, as for every other wicked contrivance ; and these were as precise, 
disgusting, and blasphemous too, as anything they were intended to 
neutralise. But the image was not always shaped to work destruction: it 
was accounted equally infallible in exciting love. Indeed the licentious 
freaks of every high-born dame that way given, were invariably set down 
to the credit of these contrivances, and the sinner herself was excused and 
pitied as the unfortunate victim of some malignant hag or unprincipled 
lover ; a theory which was marvellously convenient to the demi-rep, but by 
no means so to her admirers and confidants. Leicester is said tu have 
wrought thus on Queen Elizabeth, Bothwell on Mary Stuart, half a score 
of her lovers on Margaret of Navarre ; a long line of Spanish favourites on 
a succession of Peninsular queens, &e. &c. 

But the witches had countless mischievous contrivances for every 
possible purpose. A decoction made of a toad baptized by the name of 
John, and fed on consecrated wafers, was thrown under a farmer’s table 
by a witch at Soissons, and all who sat round the board died immediately. 
Sand thrown into the air raised the wind; water similarly used brought 
down rain. So late as 1716, a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, the latter 
aged nine, were hanged at Huntingdon for raising a storm by turning their 
stockings inside out and making a lather of soap. The hags of Lapland 
and their sisters of the Isle of Man were accustomed to sell seamen cords 
with three knots on each. When the first was untied a gentle breeze 
arose, a strong gale followed the opening of the second, and a furious 
hurricane the loosing of the third. Ruin was brought down by inscribing 
plates of lead with magical devices and imprecations, and burying them on 
the land of the person thus devoted to the furies. Two such plates were 
found under a heap of stones in that locality known as Richmondshire. 
One of them was thus inscribed :—‘“I do make this that James Philip, John 
Philip his son, Christopher Philip and Thomas Philip his sons, shall flee 
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Richmondshire, and nothing shall prosper with any of them in Richmond- 
shire.” And the other thus :—‘‘I do make this that the father, James 
Philip, John Philip, Arthur Philip, and all the issue of them, shall come 
presently to utter beggary, and nothing joy or prosper with them in 
Richmondshire.—Signed J. Pump.’ And as the finder of the plates took 
the trouble to ascertain, the event designed by the wretched contriver 
of these plates actually followed. The same effect was supposed to be 
brought about by the proper disposition of scrolls similarly prepared and 
inseribed, and by this means Robert of Artois endeavoured to injure the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

But the witches were not always employed in distributing ruin and 
murder. They varied their amusements with a litile plunder; and for 
every act they had a settled formula. When they desired to be furnished 
with beer or wine, for example, they had merely to ascertain who in their 
vicinity was provided with these drinkables. This done, the witch stuck 


a knife into the wall, placed a pail underneath, cut a few capers, and - 


muttered some gibberish. Thereupon, whatever liquid was mentioned 
streamed plentifully from the knife-handle until the vessel was full or the 
reservoir empty. And they supplied their other wants in similar fashion. 
It was, however, in their excursions that they chiefly delighted to display 
their ingenuity. In this respect they were and are altogether unrivalled. 
We have no locomotive contrivance that can at all compete with the broom- 
stick in simplicity, handiness, economy, or speed; and certainly none half 
so picturesque. And this method of travel was excellently supplemented 
by the faculty of gliding through key-holes, a faculty which rendered a 
long purse quite unnecessary. 

Nor was witch-power limited to these trifling achievements. Certain 
ceremonies rendered those who practised them unerring marksmen. The 
archer Pinchner shot three arrows against a crucifix on a Good Friday, and 
thereby acquired the power of discharging a trio of fatal shafts every day in 
the year—as the garrison of Lindenbrunnen found to their cost. This, how- 
ever, though a medieval legend, smacks something of earlier Scandinavian 
superstition. So also dves the employment of witches by the Swedes in their 
war with the Danes, a.p. 1563. And still more so the conduct of that valiant 
captain, Ivo de Taillebois, who perched a witch on a wooden tower and 
endeavoured to storm the last hold of the Anglo-Saxons under cover of her 
curses—an incident which reads like a passage from Tasso’s great poem. 

And the necromancers could be sufficiently conservative when it suited 
their purpose, as was shown by that particular contrivance the amulet. 
This might consist of anything from a dried toad to a precious stone, and 
assume any form, but was usually preferred as a ring or a seal. One of 
these rings was worn by a beauty at a medieval court, and so long as she 
lived it rendered her the object of the monarch’s passionate attachment. 
Nor did the amulet lose its power when the lady died. Being buried with 
its owner, it drew the royal lover with resistless force to her tomb. A 
certain bishop suspecting the cause, secured the ring, and thus transferred 
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the monarch’s favour to himself. But it proved so annoyingly obtrusive, 
that, as a matter of personal comfort, the churchman hastened to get rid 
of it. He deposited the ring in all manner of out-of-the-way places, and 
thus caused his master to perpetrate the oddest freaks, and exhibit the 
most grotesque likings. At length a course of penance undertaken with 
that object, procured the prelate a dream which revealed the means of 
reversing the spell. A very simple one it proved, consisting merely of 
burning the bones of the lady along with the survivors of the witches who 
had aided her in constructing the talisman. One species of amulet—the 
Hand of Glory—was considered useful in housebreaking ; and another in 
securing the clerks of St. Nicholas against some of the risks attached to 
their profession. Brand's Popular Antiquities contains a very precise but 
rather disgusting recipe for preparing the former. The latter consisted of 
a piece of parchment inscribed with the names of the three kings of 
Cologne, and endowed with the necessary virtue by being rubbed over the 


, skulls of these worthies. So long as it was worn, it was esteemed a 


certain preservative from sudden death. An amulet of this kind was 
found on the person of a murderer who died of fever in Chichester gaol, 
1749. And another of them in the possession of a Spanish soldier 
sentenced to be shot at Juliers, 1568, by the Prince of Orange. The 
party chosen to carry out the sentence in this instance fired at the 
Spaniard for half a day, but never once hit him. Wearied out at last 
they threw down their weapons, stripped the invulnerable scoundrel, 
and after a close search discovered and removed his talisman. Then 
resuming their ball practice, they killed him at the very first shot. 
Similar amulets were worn by most of the political assassins of the era 
—a whole museum of them being found in the pockets of the murderer of 
William the Silent. 

It was, however, with respect to the future that the necromancers were 
most in request. There were countless different methods of shadowing 
vaguely the event of love, hate, or war. Most of them are still practised, 
and nearly all are too well known to require more than allusion—with the 
following passing strange exception: did any one write the names of the 
three kings of Cologne on his forehead with his own blood on New Year’s 
eve, to him it was believed the whole scene and circumstance of his death 
would be revealed in a mirror at midnight. This was a kind of oracle 
much resorted to by conspirators and intending regicides. When details 
were required, an incantation was indispensable. A very solemn matter 
was this, and solemnly was it undertaken. A place was selected awful in 
its desolation, wildness, or memories—if possible, in all. Within it a circle 
was traced with a weapon that had taken life. The circumference of this 
ring was fortified with mystic devices and sacred names. Upon its centre 
a fire was kindled which was fed all through the ceremony by scented drugs 
and smoke-producing herbs. Within stood the dark-robed Archimagus 
inscribed from crest to heel with words and signs of power ; and by his side 
cowered his assistant and his employer. Everything was done to heighten 
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the natural terrors of the hour and the place, until, needing no physical 
contrivance to deceive it, the imagination was ready to recognise a demon 
in every shadow and a mystic voice in every passing sound. And this was 
still more likely to be the case when, as was often done—one occasion by 
Edward Kelly and Paul Waring in the churchyard of Walton-in-the-Dale 
—the performance was rendered paralysing in its horror by the exhuma- 
tion of a recently buried body and the invocation of the parted spirit 
with all the appalling forms prescribed by the craft. Few minds could 
then retain sufficient coolness to scrutinize the words of fate that seemed 
to issue so unwillingly from the livid lips—especially if, as was recom- 
mended by the profound among the magi, the remains were those of a 
suicide or executed assassin. Nor was it merely to procure a knowledge 
of particular events that incantations were undertaken. Wizards frequently 
indulged in them in order to twine a malign spell inextricably about some 
victim, or to chain fortune to their side, or to win a great and permanent 
increase of prophetic power. As a specimen we give the following, much 
as the actors—two stalwart Highland men—+reported it. Having provided 
themselves with all things necessary, including some hundreds of black 
cats, for which they must have ransacked half Scotland, Allan and Lachlain 
retired one evening to a lonely barn. This place had three recommenda- 
tions—it stood in a weird valley, it had doors opening east and west, and 
a herdsman had destroyed himself within a short time before: indeed a 
portion of the fatal cord still dangled from one of the beams. The circle 
traced and the fire kindled, the necromancers began by dedicating the cats 
to all the demons. And for four days and nights they continued the 
incantation, without so much as tasting a drop of whisky or daring to 
pause for a moment. Allan invoked the Satanic potentates name by 
name—how he learnt them we are not told—posturing and yelling the 
while like a prophet of Baal. Lachlain went on as incessantly with 
his part of the performance—spitting the cats and roasting them to 
death one by one. For a time nothing (“call you that nothing ?”’) was 
heard but the yells of the tortured animals, the shrieks of the wizards, 
and the howl of a terrific storm, which must have formed a very pretty 
lullaby between them. But as the first rays of the rising moon fell upon 
the barn, the scream of the roasting cat was prolonged in tones still more 
awful without, and directly after a tremendous black tom threw a somer- 
sault into the shed, announced his advent with an ear-piercing “‘ molrow,” 
and charged the magicians. He was hurled back, however, from the circle 
as if he had dashed against a solid wall. Finding the cat-killers secure, 
the phantom scampered round and round their fortress, assailing them 
with a curious mixture of feline and human imprecations. As the moon 
rose higher, fiend after fiend lounged in, each surpassing his predecessor in 
grotesque hideousness. And truly the scene would have made the fortune 
of a pantomime “ on the Surrey side of the water.’ The storm raged— 
rocking not merely the barn but the very earth itself to its centre; the 
thunders rattled ceaselessly ; the lightnings flew—not in arrowy flashes, 
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but in broad blue sheets ; singular meteors swept round and through the 
edifice, and fireballs, spouting from the ground or dropping from the roof, 
exploded momentarily on the verge of the charmed circle. And the actors 
were worthy of the scene. In the centre, intent on their ghastly occupa- 
tion, stood two dark figures enveloped in black bulls’ hides, the horns and 
tails conspicuous : now half revealed by the dusky glare of the fire, now 
fading to the merest shadows in the smoke, and occasionally illuminated 
like strange transparencies by the lightning blaze. And round in heaps 
squatted countless shapes of terror, spotting the gloom with their glowing 
eyes and appalling it with their cries. The night passed and the day 
broke, but the wizards still maintained their occupation. The storm 
subsided a little, and the demons disappeared from the broad sunshine ; 
but peering eyes in each dark nook and unearthly sounds everywhere still 
revealed their presence. The moment the sun went down again the storm 
without and the saturnalia within burst forth in fiercer form. Thus the 
fourth midnight came. By this Allan’s voice had sunk to a whisper, and 
Lachlain’s arm grown weary to numbness ; and the struggle appeared to 
weigh at least as heavily on the demon host. Now the latter were despair- 
ing and blasphemous in dread of losing their prey as the kinsmen roused 
themselves for a spurt, and now jubilant in the prospect of speedy triumph 
as the wizards relapsed into the jaded movements of exhaustion. At 
length, and not a moment too soon, the first rays of the rising sun shot 
over the rocks, and then—wasn’t there a catterwauling! But far above 
the general concert rang a single ‘‘ mi-aw”’ that echoed far through the 
woods and dells. Looking up to the roof the wizards saw a beast—in form 
a cat, in size an elephant—crouched on the end of a beam, his eyes two 
coals, fire foaming from his lips, and long streams of sparks dropping 
from his claws and the end of his lashing tail. ‘It was,” said one of 
the wizards, “ old Fireworks himself, waiting to grant the boon which we 
had won; and we sat us down and took a dram.” 

One of the tricks attributed to the necromancers by the common 
consent of tradition was that of committing their treasure to the protection 
of evil spirits. Similar stories are told of the buccaneers. These despe- 
radoes were in the habit of burying their valuables in some secluded nook 
or unfrequented islet, killing a captive at the same time and interring him 
with the spoil, which thenceforward his spirit was supposed to guard 
against all but the depositor. We are not told whether this course was 
pursued by the medieval Thaumaturgist, but remembering several instances, 
some of them recent, wherein ancient hoards have been discovered in the 
midst of human remains, it certainly seems that the practice of the pirates 
was derived from that of the wizards in similar circumstances. Be that as 
it may, the recovery of these treasures from the grasp of the demon was 
accounted the most difficult feat in the whole range of the magic art, and 
was only to be achieved by its most accomplished masters. Who these 
were, at least in the opinion of our ancestors, the following story will show : 
Our authority, William of Malmesbury (obiit 1142), declares that it was 
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related to himself by a brother monk, whom he describes as a man of 
sober speech and good repute, well stricken in years, and an excellent 
physician. ‘At the age of seven,” says the veracious leech (we omit his 
moral remarks), ‘‘I left my father’s house at Barcelona and made my 
way a-foot into Italy. There I wandered about for years, in company with 
several more of the same stamp, in the character of a poor student. But 
what with hardships, sight-seeing, and the ceaseless efforts necessary to 
keep body and soul together, I regret to say that few of us made much 
progress in learning. In the course of this vagabond life we came upon a 
mountain perforated with a deep and mazy cavern. The people of the 
neighbourhood said that there was another outlet at the back of the 
mountain, where a vast quantity of gold and jewels was heaped up; and 
that many persons had perished in attempting to reach this treasure. 
Having satisfied ourselves that the account was correct, my comrades and 
myselfi—twelve in number—determined to try our luck. Accordingly, 
providing ourselves with lanterns and a sufficient quantity of string to serve 
as a clue, we boldly entered the den. And an ugly tramp we had— 
twisting in and about, hither and thither for miles through the heart of the 
mountain—now treading upon some noisome reptile, and now upon the 
dry bones or half-decayed bodies of our unfortunate predecessors, which 
plentifully bestrewed the path. Occasionally, too, a backbone or a skull, 
disturbed by our hasty feet, went rolling over the precipice along whose 
verge we scrambled, and, falling sheer down through the darkness, apprised 
us of the Lethe that ran below by the scarcely audible splash. At length, 
after walking many weary hours, we caught a glimpse of light before us, 
and, running eagerly forward, found ourselves on the shore of a small lake 
embosomed in hills. And blessed indeed was the light of the sun, and the 
water glittering calmly in its rays, after that Stygian darkness. But we 
cared little then to indulge in feelings like this. Right before us rose an 
islet covered in all directions with piles of jewels, hillocks of coins, and 
vessels and statues—all of solid gold! A bridge of brass led from the 
shore to this mine of incalculable wealth, and we dashed up to it ina 
body, hustling one another for the foremost place. But the moment a foot 
was planted on the bridge, up rose the other end high in the air, and a 
brazen figure wielding a flail jumped down to the water and thrashed it 
into a cloud of spray that quickly shrouded the isle from view. Again and 
again we attempted to cross, but always with the same result, until, disap- 
pointed and wearied, we were compelled to retrace our steps. Such a 
treasure as that, however, was not to be abandoned without another trial 
for it. So we looked up a certain learned professor of our acquaintance— 
one of the few Christians to whom was known that unutterable name 
which no enchantment may resist. Overcome by our persuasions—indeed 
we would not be denied—this doctor, having first imposed a suitable fast, 
and confessed us every one himself, led us, with many prayers and genu- 
flections, to a fountain in his garden. There, while our eyes eagerly 
followed his hand, he described the mysterious name upon the water. 
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Thus provided, we returned towards the cavern. But the entrance was 
now so beset with demons that we were reluctanly obliged to give up all 
hope of success. On the way back, we met a Jew necromancer who had 
heard of our expedition. He listened attentively to all we had to say, and 
then, deriding our failure and extolling his own infallible science, he went 
straight up to the mouth of the pit. We saw him go in, and never 
expected to hear of his return, for he carried with him neither lantern nor 
clue. In a few hours, however, much to our astonishment, this Hebrew 
sorcerer came back laden with wealth, and well provided with that powder 
which turns all it touches to gold.” 

But, money-grubbing aside, necromancy was, from the Babylonish 
captivity, the crying sin of the Tribes. They seem to have gathered to 
themselves all the occult theories and practices of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
and to have enlarged upon them ad libitum. Indeed, in the view of some 
Jews, the Old Testament was nothing but a vast repertory of magic, and 
their various voluminous comments upon it all partook more or less of a 
magical character. According to the rabbis, Adam learned the mystic 
science from the angels, and transmitted it to his descendants; all the 
patriarchs were adepts ; and the gift of wisdom which Solomon sought and 
obtained related solely to astrology and the control of spirits. By the 
time of the Advent the Hebrews had become a nation of conjurors. They 
were established everywhere, scarcely less as professors of magic than as 
traders; and Sergius Paulus and his henchman Elymas were very fair 
specimens of the Roman magistrate and his inevitable Jew wise man, as 
they were in the East. And the nation retained this character through all 
the chances and changes of the dark ages. Enthusiasts, as was proved 
by the ease with which Burk and Bishop disposed of their victims, 
are always too ready to go great lengths in the interests of a favourite 
science, and no science ever stood so high in the estimation of its votaries 
as sorcery in that of the Cabalists. The rabbis, too, were the magical 
preceptors of the middle ages ; indeed, the pieces of gibberish that have 
been transmitted to us as charms are, for the most part, evidently cor- 
ruptions of Hebrew phrases. Their own practices are not recorded, indeed 
—they were too vigilant in guarding them from view—but we know that 
several of their pupils were notorious for indulgence in those inveterate pro- 
pensities of the elder Syrians—demon worship and human sacrifice. Finally, 
admitting the reality of these immolations, it is obvious that victims would 
be chosen whose disappearance was not likely to give rise to any great 
outery, and accordingly attentive readers of medieval records do find 
vagabonds vanishing at times under circumstances quite sufficient to 
justify our fathers in suspecting that the Jews had made away with them. 
Richard of Devizes gives a very good instance. 

But if there be any doubt about the Jews, there is only too much 
evidence to show that these fearful rites were largely practised among the 
Gentiles. The most notorious example is that of Gilles de Laval, 
Marechal de Retz. -At-twenty this noble was probably the most rising man 
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of his day, and assuredly he was the most favoured by fortune. He was 
handsome, high-born, and enormously wealthy ; he was clever, too, highly 
cultivated, and as brave as a paladin. And the times offered the amplest 
scope to his ambition and abilities. France had then entered on the last 
and triumphant stage of a highly popular struggle, and the crop which a 
former generation of warriors and statesmen had sown was ripening to reward 
their successors. For some years Gilles de Laval bid fair to realise the 
warmest hopes of his friends, displaying such valour and conduct that he 
was named almost immediately Maréchal of France. And to crown 
all, in the midst of his success he wedded a beautiful and high-born 
heiress ; but, for a wonder, nobody envied him. So frank, generous, and 
amiable was he that he had not an enemy in the kingdom, and yet this 
man of unparalleled fortune died in the prime of life, utterly ruined in fame 
an? vstate, not as a gentleman and a soldier dies, but the vile death 
of a ruffianly thief, and so universally loathed that all France hailed his 
execution with a sigh of relief. 

Retiring early from active service, he fitted up his castle like a palace 

-in a fairy tale, took troops of musicians, players, and dancing girls 
into his service, and made his life thenceforth for many years a gorgeous 
pageant. Keeping open house for all comers, and offering such attractions, 
it was not wonderful that his visitors should count by thousands ; and a 
motley herd they were—counts, courtesans, and conjurers; bishops and 
bravoes ; rhymers, roisterers, and reprobates of all sorts, elbowing each 
other at all times within his halls. Indeed, the court of the Maréchal de 
Retz completely eclipsed that of his suzerain, the Duke of Britanny. 

But depravity crept in, spread, flourished, and at length became so 
thoroughly master of the revels, that all who had any sense of morality 
left in them shunned the scene. The flight of respectability, however, 
was regarded as a positive relief by the mob that remained. Thenceforward 
they indulged without restraint, anticipating all that has been recorded of 


the Palais Royal or the Folies des Chartres. But corrupt as were the 


guests, they were infinitely surpassed in evil by their host. He liked 
indeed to contemplate and encourage, but he disdained to share their 
common vices. When he indulged, it was in secret ; for to such extremity 
of excess had he attained, that he was compelled to shroud it away down 
in the darkest vaults of his castle from even the vicious eyes of that crew. 
We cannot enter into the details of this man’s fall; we cannot pause to 
tell how impostors, knaves of mystic pretence, wormed into his confidence, 
and led him, step by step, to every sort of ruin. Nor dare we describe 
the orgies that were enacted daily in those horrid cells. It is enough to 
say that the victims of licentiousness—little children most of them, or very 
young girls—were afterwards immolated to Satan; and that the choicest 
delight of this awful voluptuary consisted in dealing the fatal stab, and 
watching its dreadful consequences. 

At length so many females had disappeared unaccountably from the 
neighbourhood of Barbe Bleue, and so many continued to vanish daily, that 
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the attention of the authorities was roused. And the sensation must have been 
great indeed to have effected such a marvel in favour of ‘ unshod ribalds.”’ 
From the very beginning, suspicion pointed with undeviating finger at 
de Retz. Not, however, on account of his embarrassments, his character, or 
the character of his confidants—most of them notorious alchemists and con- 
jurors—nor even because of the number missing. For, had authority taken 
it into his head to lay hands on every high-born profligate who consorted 
with such vermin, and who lived in a neighbourhood where lowly women 
were given to vanish mysteriously, very few nobles indeed would have 
been left at large in France or anywhere else. Nor was there any positive 
evidence adduced against the maréchal prior to his captivity. But people 
generally felt, as they always feel in such cases, through a species of 
unaccountable but unerring instinct, that de Retz, and no other, was the 
guilty man. He was seized with his confederate and tutor in diablerie, 
one Prelati, and his castle searched. Heaps of bones, human skins 
covered with magical inscriptions, and all the sorcerer’s hideous stock-in- 
trade, were brought up from the vaults. And the ensuing trial threw a 
fearful light on these things. It was fairly proved that considerably more 
than a hundred lives had been sacrificed by the maréchal and his instructor 
within two years. And there were reasonable grounds for surmising that 
these were but a moiety of the victims. And yet this precious pair—the 
monstrous fool and the mystic knave—embraced tenderly on the scaffold, 
and comforted one another with the confident trust of meeting immediately 
in Paradise ! 

Lycauthropy was the strangest form of that strange faith. It was less 
original, however, than some of the other phases ; for the same thing, or 
something very like it, was current among the ancients. But the strength 
it put forth, and the variety it assumed in different quarters during the 
middle ages, showed that it was no slavish imitation of the classic fable. 
The loup-garou of France and Western Germany was indeed very different 
from the man-wolf of Ireland ; and neither of these bore much resemblance, 
except in general features, to the were-wolf of Livonia. The last-named 
country was the favourite haunt of these terrible creatures. But so it was 
also of every species of witchcraft. Indeed the spirits of darkness made 
themselves so much at home in that province, that it was a common thing 
for a family woman to maintain an imp as a domestic servant. Then 
about the second week in December the demon went up and down in the 
shape of a lame boy to summon the fraternity to a general rendezvous. 
Accordingly they gathered by thousands, including every rank. And if 
any lagged behind under any pretence, they were quickly flogged into 
their places by a demon armed with a whip made of neatly twisted wire, 
whose special duty it was to look after the stragglers. 

Beginning on Christmas Eve, they amused themselves for twelve or 
fourteen days with worrying flocks, herds, and villagers, and especially 
with breaking their way into cellars, and gulping up whatever was drink- 
able therein. In this quarter—that is east of the Elbe—those who were 
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desirous of figuring as were-wolves, obtained the power by quaffing a 
nauseous draught from the hands of one already initiated. And for a long 
time it seems to have been regarded as a pleasant and frolicsome, and 
even at times a useful sort of relaxation. We are informed that on one 
occasion a party, while crossing a Russian waste, having fallen short of 
provisions, the servant of a nobleman present very quickly removed the 
embarrassment by assuming the form of a wolf and catching several sheep. 
And on another a gentleman transformed himself in order to remove the 
doubts which a friend entertained concerning the existence of such a power. 
But being assailed by some dogs, he lost an eye before he could resume 
his proper shape. A thief, too, who was sentenced to be gibbeted, walked 
quietly out of his cell in the form of a wolf the moment they opened the 
door to lead him to the scaffold, and escaped to the woods before the 
astonished gaolers could make any effort to stop him. 

In western Europe the loup-garou was by no means so gregarious. 
There are several instances, indeed, related of small bands of wolves with- 
out tails—that is to say, were-wolves, assailing the flocks. But generally 
speaking the French and German monsters were solitary in their habits, or 
at the very most, hunted only in couples. And there was besides a sad 
want of uniformity in their method of assuming the beast. One of them 
who fed the flames in the south of France, declared that a demon met 
him in the fields, persuaded him to join the fraternity, and presented 
him with a box of inexhaustible ointment. With this unguent he 
smeared himself whenever he felt the beastly propensity strong upon 
him. And he recovered the semblance of humanity by plunging into 
water, or rolling over and over in the dew. Another who was burnt for 
the crime at Cologne, confessed that a female devil had presented him with 
a belt, and that whenever he buckled it on he immediately became a wolf. 
This individual declared, with amiable simplicity, that he never could make 
out what became of the bristles that ornamented him in his wolfish state. 
He expressed small compunction, however, for the murder of the sixteen 
children whom he had destroyed during his career; and none at all for 
the minor peccadilloes of marrying his mother-in-law and his own daughter. 
Others, again, asserted that they had each received a wolf's hide from the 
demon, which being donned like an overcoat was just as effective as the 
diabolical salve. In confirmation of this last explanation, a traveller of the 
period tells us that, while journeying through the south of France in the 
train of a nobleman, the company overtook an elderly peasant who seemed 
much distressed with the weight of his bundle. As they were going the 
same way the leader of the party desired one of his valets to relieve the 
old man of his burden for the rest of the stage. On arriving at the end of 
the day’s journey, the valet—a prying knave—opened the wallet, and 
finding a neat wolf-skin within, resolved to amuse his master with a little 
masquerade. Accordingly, he pulled on the hide. But the moment he 
saw the company he felt himself actuated with all the ferocity of the animal 
he represented. The gentlemen drew their swords in self-defence, and 
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inflicted several wounds on their assailant before he could extricate himself 
from his mischievous robe. Of course the old loup-garou never called for 
his bundle, and the hide became a relic in a neighbouring church—a very 
much more palpable one than some of the sound of the bells of Solomon’s 
temple, which was preserved in the same place. 

Of the many put to death on the continent for this offence, and 
hundreds suffered in a very few years, every one confessed to a horrid 
liking for the flesh of children. And whatever we may think about the 
transformation, there is no denying the cannibalism. Certainly, as was 
proved by the fate of a squadron of dragoons, every man of which was 
destroyed by these animals, there was no lack of real wolves to account for 
the destruction of the children who happened to be devoured. But it was 
impossible to mistake those cases wherein the little victim had fallen beneath 
the ferocity of the loup-garou, for in every such instance the clothes were 
found lying uninjured beside the remains of the horrible feast. 

The Irish man-wolf, however, if we are to credit Giraldus Cambrensis, 
was not to be charged with such atrocities. Nor was it by choice 
that he adopted that shape. On the contrary, those who became 
wolves in the Emerald Isle were the victims of a vindictive churchman. 
Indeed, it was in form only that these Irish were-wolves differed from the 
most orthodox Christians—just as it is in form only that certain Irish 
Christians of the present time differ from orthodox wolves. For Giraldus 
tells us a very moving story of a wolf which stopped a priest on the high- 
way and induced him to administer the sacrament to his mate, who lay 
dying in a brake hard by. As a wind-up to this wonderful story, Camden 
avers that it was not uncommon for jilted mistresses and deserted wives to 
bribe witch and wizard that they might place the faithless men in such a 
situation as should consign them to the penal servitude of lycanthropy for 
the usual term of seven years. 

Like everything of the sort the notion was a powerful instrument of 
evil in the hands of the mischievous. As an instance, a lady was burnt in 
Auvergne, A.D. 1558, on this charge. The only witnesses against her were 
her husband, a friend of his, and—her own severed hand! ‘“ Mind you 
bring me what you take,” shouted the husband from a window to his friend 
who was going to the chase. Accordingly, after an absence of several 
hours the hunter made his appearance with a very light game-bag. In 
explanation he informed his friend that he had encountered a large wolf 
and, after a long struggle, cut off one of its claws. ‘* Thereupon,” said 
he, ‘‘ the wolf scampered off on three legs and escaped, and, bagging the 
limb, I made the best of my way back.’’ Looking for the prize, the pair— 
much to their astonishment, as they declared—found a little white hand 
covered with rings at the bottom of the bag. Recognising one of the gems, 
the husband and his friend descended to the kitchen, and there found the 
lady minus a hand. In a few days more the poor woman was a heap of 
ashes. The story needs no comment: a more palpable case of conspiracy 
was never disclosed. What became of the villanous pair history does not 
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relate ; but it is to be feared that they escaped like too many others of the 
same tribe. 

At length, what with child-murder and priestly anathemas the were- 
wolves became the objects of intense terror, and the persecution against 
them, previously disconnected and fitful, assumed towards the end of the 
sixteenth century something of the intensity of a crusade; but the first 
and most prominent effect of this was to make lycanthropy in some sense 
a reality. Nothing else being talked about, hundreds of weak heads were 
turned, and silly people by the score not only accused themselves of the 
crime but actually attempted to play wolf, though somehow or other they 
could never manage the transformation to the satisfaction of their neigh- 
bours. Several of them, however, got over this difficulty by asserting that 
they wore their bristles inside the skin. The learned, with their usual 
discernment, took these people at their word, and thereupon ensued a very 
animated discussion as to the wherefore and all the particulars of this 
extraordinary fact. A great many remarkably ingenious theories were 
propounded about it which satisfied everybody a hundred times over, 
except those who had counter theories of their own. At length a mob of 
very unlearned Italian villagers cut off the feet of a poor madman who 
announced himself a were-wolf—a deed which thoroughly settled the 
question—and from that day forth the mania died out. 
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passed, but still he remained there. 
He had many friends among the 
squirearchy in the neighbourhood, 
scattered as they were, and the 
growth of the boy’s mind had become 
a deep interest to him. He felt that 
he was doing real work in the world ; 
to mould one human soul is no slight 
* matter, and Rupert’s whole being 
‘\ seemed changed. The sullen look 
was nearly gone, the face eager with 
< intelligence. Still it was no easy 
. task: the passionate, unruly nature 
_ of the boy, and his imperious temper 
f required a light hand and a firm 
Ni i i one, though his young director ruled 
NSau\4 Cr RR Pat him chiefly by force of his own 
gentleness. He was a curious occupation and study also to Claude ; there 
is a sort of conventional way of looking at life which every class must 
necessarily have to a certain degree, and it is always interesting to 
become really intimate with another; it stirs one to the quick to see how 
differently an opinion which one thinks altogether undeniable looks from 
another ‘‘ standpoint.” The strange anthropomorphic notions of a God, 
the superstitions, the absurd reasons given for events, the irrelevant causes 
for beliefs, were all experience to him. Then the difficult questions which 
the boy asked—for Rupert’s was a questioning nature, full of unused 
strength—were often far beyond his teacher’s skill to answer, and some- 
times made Claude feel his own powers tasked to the utmost by the 
strange undeveloped mind and heart which stirred points which he had 
never thought of fathoming. 

Though he did not know it, however, his own self-denying pure life 
was a better teacher than all the facts and all the theologies contained 
in his books. Rupert grew up from a child to a young man with some- 
thing to reverence as well as to love. 
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One summer evening after work, Rupert hurried down from Hawkshill 
to the Blizards’, whose old farmhouse looked the very picture of comfort, 
nestled under the hill, with its long ranges of red-tiled barns dappled with 
yellow lichens and green moss, its wealth of stacks, and the great herd of 
cattle standing about after being milked. He passed round to the garden 
side, where he found Mr. Morris sitting in a sort of green porch before 
the door, arched over by a pollard oak, with a tall thin little folio on his 
knees and a fat quarto beside him. In his visits to the neighbouring 
squires’ houses he had begun to ransack the different libraries for accounts 
of Avonhoe, and was very intent on his discoveries. 

A green arbour, whatever it may be in sound, is not in substance by 
any means an unalloyed place of delight : earwigs run up on your book from 
below, spiders come down on your face from above ; but it was not so close 
as in the little parlour within, and Claude had unearthed a heap of small 
cannon-balls from their resting-place under the seat, which had been 
ploughed up at different times in the fields near the church above, and 
these gave a pleasant sort of ‘‘ local colouring ”’ to his reading. 

‘*‘Let us go up to the Great Hall close,” said he, rising as the lad 
came up. ‘I’ve found out about the siege of the old Manor-house when 
I was at Hartley Grange yesterday, and the Blounts have lent me the 
books. Mary,” added he, opening the door into the kitchen, ‘‘ can your 
mother spare you to come with us for a little bit ?”’ 

Poor Mary had dropped out of their lessons and their talks: the 
difference of age and the difference of education were all. beginning to tell, 
and her wistful little face often pained Claude. . 

“‘T want her for to rectify the house,” said Mrs. Blizard, putting 
back her long curls with a despairing shake of the head,—as Mary grew 
older she began not to like her going out with them. ‘I’m just banged 
with work, and I can’t get situated wi’ a maid. That Sally, as well you 
knows her, is nothing, not in the dairy nor yet the house.” 

‘This once, Mrs. Blizard. She shan’t stay,—just to hear about the 
burning of the old house ; we'll wait till it’s convenient for you.” 

‘ Well, there’s a cow sick, Mr. Morris, as we was gratified this morning 
by the sad intelligence, and I’m just a making some gruel for her, poor 
thing! Her calf have a gone home as they says—and I’m as sorry for the 
dumb beasts sometimes what can’t tell how it ails ‘um, as if ‘twere a 
cristened baby: so I’m a putting some elder-wine into the pottage for to 
comfort her; but as soon as Mary have a tookt it to the shed, she shall 
go with ye, for it’s a great denial to the child,” relented Mrs. Blizard, 
good to man and beast. 

They turned up all three through the broad fields, where great elms 
still stood about in park-like groups, their heavy foliage and solid outline 
contrasting with the abeles in ceaseless motion, though the wind was 
barely perceptible. Little flights of small blue butterflies rose out of the 
grass as they passed, and Mary lingered to pick up “ devil’s-bit” and 
blow the hour from off a “‘ shepherd’s clock.” 
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«« What a curious piece of jelly,” said Claude, as his foot struck against 
a loose sort of fungus. 

‘‘ That’s where a star has fallen,” answered Rupert, rather conceitedly, 
surprised at his ignorance. 

As was the case with all the country-houses in that stoneless district, 
there had never been any road up to the ‘‘ Manor,” though it had evidently 
been a very considerable place. Broad grass approaches, however, led up 
to it from three sides, and Claude paused before the remains of a ruined 
gateway, the great stone piers and balls looking lost and sad as they thus 
stood solitary, leading to nothing. 

At last he sat down on one of the grassy terraces where the old house 
had once been under the quivering shade of the white poplars—* those 
merry trees,’ as Mary called them. ‘ After all it isn’t so very long ago,” 
said he, musing. ‘About this very time of year scarcely two hundred 
years past. The lives of three old men would carry us back. Benyam 
told me the other day that he remembered hearing the story of the attack 
on the house, when he was a child, from his grandfather, who had been told 
it by an old man present at the burning, as a lad of fourteen. It’s but 
a small piece out of the world’s history: we exaggerate the length of the 
years whose story we know a little about, and jump comfortably over twice 
as long in the dark ages. A.D. 700 to 900 in England sounds nothing 
at all, but from 1642 till now seems to us a whole nation’s history.” 

‘‘ Sir?” said little Mary. But Rupert’s teeth were set, and his fore- 
head “ all wrinkledy,” as Mary called it, in his efforts to understand and 
follow. 

‘“‘T found two pictures of the Tracys hanging in a dark corner of the 
staircase-hall at Hartley ; they were somehow connected with the Blounts, 
and there are a good many bits of history about them in the library. Sir 
Alexander belonged to Charles’s household, and had that sort of chivalrous 
loyalty for the king which was a kind of religion then. He would not 
forsake him in his trouble; but he seems to have had the feeling which 
was common to many of the best men of that disastrous time, who saw 
only disgrace and sorrow in the measures which they had to defend 
without approving (do you remember, Rupert, what I read you about 
Lord Falkland ?) He was connected, through his wife, with the Hamp- 
dens. His son had gone over to the other party, and he was himself too 
single-minded and upright a man to follow Charles’s crooked dealings. 
We don’t half realize what cruel work it must have been—like the rending 
asunder of soul and body—for a very conscientious man, brought up as 
were the*gentlemen of that day, to take either side in that great struggle. 
It is a pathetic story, and must have been a not uncommon one. Then 
I came upon three letters about the burning of the house, preserved one 
does not know how. Sir Alexander had fortified it as an outpost for the 
king at Oxford. The major in command, ‘an oncommon franzy man, 
caused to be driven off a herd of cattle from a tenant of Mr. Hampden’s, 
and refused to let them be ransomed; whereupon Lieutenant-Colone] 
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Cromwell coming up with much diligence, attacked the house and church 
with a cannon and 300 pikemen,’ in buff jerkins and ‘iron pots’ on their 
heads, like that rusty old helmet which was dug up in the close, and 
hangs in your grandfather’s kitchen. The defenders had nothing but a 
culverin, bored out of an elm-tree and hooped with iron,—but made a 
stout defence. Near a thousand Parliament men, however, marched up 
the next day, and the house was taken. A search was made for treasure, 
and a bag of gold having been found behind a wainscot, they set fire to 
the house before they left it at the approach of the king’s trocps.”’ 

‘* And what became of the lady ?” said Mary. 

“‘ She had died a little before, poor woman, worn out, apparently, by 
distress and anxiety.”’ 

‘“‘ The rascally rebels! I should like to have hung them all round,” 
said Rupert, fiercely. 

“Tm afraid two can play at that game,’’ answered Claude. ‘ Re- 
member what Prince Rupert did to the lone lady at Allerton.” 

There is a great deal in a name, whatever Juliet may say, and Rupert 
had a curious feeling for his namesake. Mr. Morris went on reading :— 

“The next letter contains the undaunted old knight’s order to his 
steward, ‘ To take a view of the house yt was burned on Tuesday, that I 
may have some certayne information of wt destruction is fallen upon us, 
or whether it bee possible to rebuild the walls that are standing, if the 
destractions of ye times should settle. I thanke God I am yet in health, 
notwithstanding these many misfortunes are fallen upon mee, and my 
comfort is I knowe myself not guilty of any fault.’”’ 

‘It’s like a sudden light from the embers flashing a whole room into 
life for a moment, and then leaving everything in utter darkness again, to 
get these little peeps at what they were doing and feeling in the ancient 
time,” said Claude, laying down his book. All was still as he looked out 
from the hill over the great sweep of lonely green meadows far and near, 
and everything was silent but the rich soft sound of. the summer wind 
oreathing in the great trees of the avenue—the fierce fighting, the bitter 
passions, the struggles for the right so earnestly sought after by good 
men on both sides, all hushed, all ended. ‘ We may be very thankful 
that we are spared all the pangs of uncertainty as to what was their duty 
which those poor fellows must have endured before they could have taken 
either side in those days,” ruminated Claude. 

“‘ But what about the boggat ?”’ said little Mary, much disappointed. 
She had been waiting patiently for this, the only reaily important part of 
Sir Alexander’s history, and it was now, it seemed, to be entirely passed 
over. ‘‘Isn’t it he as is the ghost ? what Rupert says there can’t be no 
such things at all.” And she turned to him half apologetically. ‘And 
what for is he looking for his hand like that, as they say he’s allays 
doing, and how did he lose it, that’s the ghost?” she ended, with a 
clearness which almost rivalled her mother’s. 

Claude- smiled: whether Rupert was converted himself or not to a 
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disbelief in ghosts, he had evidently enjoyed the pleasant grandeur of 
scepticism with the little girl. 

‘‘ Poor Sir Alexander’s heart seems to have been half broken by 
the struggle between such incompatible views of right; and one of 
the old books says that he went into his last battle without his 
helmet, ‘ bare-headed,’ as if he sought for death, ‘and died, having 
slain three gentlemen with his own hand at point of pike.’ His body 
was found after the fight, but without the hand; and I suppose 
that is what he is looking for. He must have been a very fine old 
fellow.” 

‘‘ But about the house after the fire?” said Rupert. ‘ What did the 
soldiers do with it ? and did Sir Alexander rebuild it ?” 

‘“‘No, I think not, he was killed so soon after; but it was rebuilt, 
because I find the pulling down of it quite lately ; but who did it, I have 
not found out yet in the books; and the family is extinct.” 

‘‘ And what like was the man in the picture ?” 

‘‘ Sir Alexander is in armour. A good face, though not a good picture 
—a straightforward God-fearing English gentleman he looks, as brave as 
his sword, and as honest as the day.” 

‘‘ And the lady ?” said Mary. 

‘‘She has yellow hair and a very fair complexion, and a sad sweet 
look. I think there must have been a story to her, for she holds up a sort 
of large locket in her hand, what they used to call a jewel in those days. 
Now let us go and look for their tombs in the chancel. We shall find 
that much at least more about them—their deaths, if not their lives.” 

The chancel was nearly as large as the church itself, and was filled 
with Tracy monuments of every age and character: fine old brasses on 
the pavement ; a grand erection of the time of Elizabeth against one wall ; 
and opposite, a bust of a lady, temp. Carol. II., with very uncovered 
shoulders and dishevelled hair, like her manners. She was lamented by 
two exceedingly comfortable cherubs, like glorified undertakers, their tears 
were so evidently sham. 

‘* Ah, she ran away from her husband,” muttered Claude, as he passed, 
who had just fallen upon her story. 

The benches and hassocks and bits of matting were strewed about 
over the effigies of knights and ladies. The Sunday school, which Claude 
had instituted rather against the old rector’s wish, kicked their little 
irreverent heels against alabaster quatrefoils and coloured coats of arms, 
and stamped on Dame Basil Tracy’s brass, where seven little daughters 
on one side and eight little sons on the other (smaller, as became a 
proper sentiment of respect in their inferior condition) knelt humbly at 
their parent’s feet. All was neglected and ill-used—the days of archeology 
and restoration had not yet come. None of the inscriptions, however, 
answered to the required date. 

At last Claude and his followers turned to a large alabaster altar- 
tomb, where two full-length recumbent figures held up their hands to 
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Heaven and prayed—most beautiful of all kinds of memorial. They 
turned their backs on the public, in order to face the East, by the com- 
munion-table : the lady in ruff and wimple, the knight in armour, with his 
sword by his side and his dog at his feet. And Rupert crept over the 
rail, to be able to read the half-effaced inscription. 

“*¢To Sir Alexander Tracy and Joan Ayscough his wife,’”’ he spelt 
slowly out. ‘So that was the pale lady with the locket; and she’s got 
it in her hand, too, here on her tomb,” he said, earnestly and curiously, 
but in a half whisper. Claude was struck by his tone. 

“‘ Well, my boy, and what is it makes that interest you so much?” 
said he ; while Mary climbed up to look at the lady’s face, and sat dusting it 
tenderly, stroking the smooth cheeks, and pitying the dints in the marble. 

‘* It was a Mr. Ayscough who was killed out hunting at the bottom of 
the lawn close, and brought up to grandfather's. Squire Blount said he 
was his cousin,” was all that Rupert said. 

How little we tell of what lies deepest and nearest to us, even to our 
best friends. How astonished we shall be at the revelations some day 
which will be made of the thoughts and feelings of those we fancy our- 
selves most intimate with ! 

Rupert had never uttered a word to any living being about his father, 
though, as he grew older, he had begun to understand the past only too well. 


, 





CHAPTER X. 


BREAKFAST AT HARTLEY GRANGE. 


Hartiey GRANGE was a curious old house, of the earliest date of un- 
fortified dwelling-places. But the gables and turrets had all been 
improved away, and a smart front of the ‘‘ chaste simplicity’ of the 
Georgian era stuck on over them all. Within were two or three handsome 
rooms and a beautiful hall, where hung a good deal of armour and the 
pictures of the family. The house was inconvenient, however, to the last 
degree. Every room was a passage to another within, hardly any were 
on the same level, and there was at least one step up or down in every 
direction. Our ancestors were not troubled by any desire for privacy. 
The whole household, gentle and simple, had dined together in the hall, on 
the “ tressels and boards” which were mentioned in the old papers of the 
family ; while the lady and her maids evidently did all their work together 
in the one great sitting-room. Even in later days, the approach is always 
made bolt up to the receiving part of the house. It must have been dull 
work sitting in brocade in the withdrawing-room, and it was a pleasing 
variety, not foolishly to be shut out, to see one’s friends approaching in a 
chariot and six slowly over the greensward, drawn by horses fresh from 
the plough, followed probably by a lady or two riding on a pillion. 

The breakfast-parlour was one of the most comfortable rooms in the 
house, very low, with a great bay window to the south, and a ceiling 
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once painted heraldically, but where the colour had all vanished under 
improving whitewash. 

It was breakfast-time, and the post had just come in. Charles Blount, 
in scarlet coat, top-boots, and full hunting gear, was eating his preparation 
for a good run very conscientiously, while Sir John, who was only going to a 
magistrates’ meeting, followed at a slower pace after him. The sun poured 
through the wide windows into the room, and shone on the round table 
with its sparkling glass and plate, the beautiful old china, and all the 
usual appointments of an English breakfast, almost always the pleasantest 
and prettiest meal of the day. Lady Blount sat behind the great old 
silver tea-urn, reading a letter with a broad black edge, and, as is the 
manner with such comfortable-looking slow old ladies, giving vent to a 
number of dismal exclamations, without uttering a word of her news, so 
that her quiet husband might, if he chose, have imagined the death of 
every one of his relations. 

‘« My dear,” observed he at last, ‘‘ Justice Shallow says, ‘if you have 
news, I take it there are but two ways, either to utter or conceal them ;’ 
but you are doing neither. Can’t you reserve your sorrow, and give us it 
and your letter together ? ” 

Thus adjured, Lady Blount spoke. ‘It’s a letter from poor Millicent 
Ayscough, to say that George is dead. So now she’s lost the last of her 
children.” 

“God bless my soul!” burst out Sir John. ‘Such an old family 
and estate, and no heir to inherit it.” 

‘Poor George! He was only three years older than me; but then 
he was always delicate,” mused Charles Blount. 

So each having struck the point where it touched themselves, Lady 
Blount read her letter aloud. It was very short—the poor mother’s heart 
was evidently too full to write. 

‘Poor woman! It seems George was ordered to Rome” (Room, 
Lady Blount called it), ‘but was too ill to start. And so soon after 
Alice’s death! I’m sure I can’t think what ailed them in this way one 
after another. Millicent never understood how to manage her children. 
It was her own fault; and Ayscough spoilt them so. I'm sure if I had 
given way in the fashion she has———”* 

Lady Blount was one of those people who look upon sickness as, if not 
exactly a crime, yet as so great a folly that their pity has a savour of 
contempt about it: the sufferer therefore is always to blame, and dearly 
did her friends dread the compassion which it was so painful to endure. 
She had never died or been sick herself, nor had any of her children, who 
had all married but Charles, and had healthy families, and were prosperous 
like herself, and she therefore considered that no one need be otherwise 
except by some fault of their own. It was the modern version of the 
theory which Job resisted so fiercely. 

To have broken one’s neck over a stiff fence was, however, an 
unexceptionable way of coming by death, and Rupert was, therefore, the 
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only one of the Ayscough family with whom she really sympathised. «I 
always told Millicent what mistakes she made with the children ; they 
were never taught to exert themselves. I’m sure if I had not been 
obleeged,” she repeated again, but Sir John knew by experience that this 
was a dangerous vein to enter on, and interrupted her— 

‘‘There’s neither kith nor kin belonging to them that I know of. I 
ean’t think who'll inherit. I suppose there’s some far-away cousin whom 
the lawyers will hunt out?” 

“‘I fancy there’s something much nearer than a far-off cousin, and 
near here, too, though I don’t suppose the law would have much to say 
to it,” muttered Charles, moving up to the fire and setting his coffee-cup 
on the mantelpiece as he turned his back on his mother, while he set first 
one top-booted foot and then the other on the great brass andirons, and 
went on warming his feet. 

“« Nearer to them ?—the law? What do you mean, Charles ?” won- 
dered Lady Blount, not at all given to guesses or the understanding of hints. 

‘*Do you remember when Rupert was killed seven years ago, he was 
carried up to a little old farm-house on the hill at Avonhoe ? There was a 
boy there as like to him as Bran is to Maida,” and with his foot he stirred 
up the two terriers on the hearthrug who were watching him keenly, and 
looked as if they understood perfectly everything that he said. ‘The 
surgeon saw it as plainly as I did.” 

‘* And the mother ?” 

‘« There was a tall youngish woman there, but she never spoke, and I 
hardly saw her; I can’t say whether she was the mother or not. Pang- 
bourne was the name. I know the boy’s alive, because Claude Morris has 
taken a great interest in him, and has often talked to me about him. 

Charles did not add that, knowing the young curate’s small means 
and his desire to help the boy, he had several times given him money 
to use for the lad. 

“Don’t I remember something about sending a dairymaid down to 
Scarsfield,” said Sir John, “ages and ages ago?” 

“* Yes,” said Lady Blount, a good deal shocked, ‘I think I do.” 

“‘T wonder whether Ayscough would wish to inquire about it ? I can’t 
do it this week at all events. I shall be kept all day at the Poor Law 
Board—there’s no hurry,” said Sir John, as he went off to his work and 
Charles to his play. ‘At all events we must have young Morris over 
here, and see what he says, before we do anything in the matter.” 

Lady Blount considered the matter in her slow way, and determined 
if ever she saw “poor Millicent,” she might settle then whether to mention 
the subject ; there was no need to do anything now. 

Charles fully intended to have ridden over that day to Avonhoe to 
see what had become of the lad, but the hounds went in the other 
direction: there was an exciting run, and other interests on hand. 
Three little fox-cubs were dug out of a bank, their mother having been 
killed.. Charles put them in his cap and carried them carefully home, 
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and was very busy in finding a nurse for the valuable vermin. A dog 
was too rough for their delicate natures, and at last with some difficulty 
he persuaded the old housekeeper (with whom he was all-powerful since 
the days when he used to win gingerbread nuts and jam out of her in the 
holidays) to let him have that dainty person, the ‘room cat,” who had 
had kittens, but undertook the charge rather unwillingly. These 
important cares took off his mind, and other things succeeded which 
put off his visit to Hawkshill for a few days. 





CHAPTER XI. 
A SummMer’s NIGHT. 


Ir was the stillest possible night, the moon just rising low behind the trees 
of the avenue at Avonhoe, and the long shadows stretching black and cold 
across the broad fields near the old church, as Claude Morris walked slowly 
home from a visit to a sick parishioner: the freshly mown grass, which 
stretched up to the very wall, had something of the trimmed look of my 
lady’s ancient pleasure-ground. A great oak grew close to the east end, 
and its tangled forest of boughs stood out against the immeasurable space 
of deep dark-blue sky above. The tall chancel window, with its slender 
tracery, was marked with a gleaming touch here and there, and the 
stone cross above and a highly ornamented little turret stood up in 
full light. The avenue stretched before him like the aisles of a vast 
cathedral, and the tangled shadows lay with an intense blackness 
which one never sees except in contrast with the moon’s cold light. 
It is like putting nature into the painting-room of an artist; familiar 
objects are thrown into stronger effects of light and shadow, and make pic- 
tures of themselves. The ‘ owl’s long cry ” sounded in different directions, 
and watchdogs answered each other from distant farms with a sort of 
music born of the night stillness. There was a fresh scent in the air 
sweeter than by day carried by the low night breeze. A single cypress 
remained of the old garden which once lay under the wall of the church, 
and the remains of a white jessamine whose fragrance mingled with the hay. 

Claude sat down on a tombstone, struck by the exceeding beauty of 
the scene: presently he was joined by Rupert returning from a neigh- 
bouring village. 

** Where do you come from, my lad ?”’ said Claude. 

“From Oxmoor under the Wood, 
The dirtiest town that ever has stood, 

on an errand for my grandfather; but it was dry to-day, and not so bad 
as commonly.” 

The sayings and proverbs of the country turn chiefly on the sufferings 
entailed by the clay soil. 

‘“‘Oh,” replied Claude, “ I’ve just found out that Shakspeare was once 
staying with the Constable there, and picked Justice Shallow and the 
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recruiting scene out of the mire at your despised Oxmoor. There are 
wonderfully curious things to be found in the mud everywhere, if we'd eyes 
like his to see them. There’s an interesting story in every human life, if 
only we knew it—deeper tragedies even than his, silent sacrifices, uncon- 
scious heroism. What strange things we shall know some day about our 
fellow-creatures !”’ 

Rupert was silent, and they walked on together. Claude had forgotten 
his ‘* instructive remarks” in the lovely sights and sounds of the night, 
when the lad pressed anxiously up to him. 

‘“‘ Mr. Morris, do you remember hearing of the red-coat that was killed 
at the bottom of the Hall close ?”’ said he, quite suddenly. 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ answered Claude, wondering at the expression in his face, 
the vehement light with which his great black eyes were flashing, and the 
eager feeling which stirred his whole face. ‘You said his name was 
Ayscough. I meant to ask Charles Blount about it when I saw him.” 

‘‘ He was my father,” said Rupert, moodily. 

‘My dear boy,’ answered Claude, much startled, “ are you sure ? 
What makes you think so? Iremember your saying that your mother 
never had spoken about it to any one.”’ 

‘‘ No more she never did. But when the fellow was brought up to our 
house she threw herself on the body, and moaned and talked to it, and 
kissed it, and telled it to speak to her, and she called him Rupert, 
and cried like as if her heart would break.” Rupert always relapsed into 
dialect when he was much moved. ‘I know she was up in the north 
with a great house : curse them, and curse him too with a > 

‘My dear boy, don’t talk of him in that way. He’s dead; and, 
after all, he was your father, if what you think is true,”’ said Claude, much 
shocked, and yet hardly knowing what to say. 

‘‘ And why should I not ?” replied Rupert, with concentrated bitter- 
ness. ‘‘ Wherein was he aught to me? He swore a great oath at me 
when I opened his gate for'’n, and struck at me with his whip,” he added, 
fiercely. ‘And that’s all ever ‘ my father’ did for me in all my born days. 
What like of a father were that ?” 

Claude was silent. ‘‘ Look, my boy,” he said at last, ‘ you don’t 
suppose that I’m defending him. But hear me. He’s gone where he 
cannot undo his evil deeds here, though he should seek it with tears ; but, 
dear lad, you are still in the world where undoing is possible; the worst 
of his ill doings are the bad passions they have left behind—you can 
remedy these at least ; you can bury away the worst of the poison that is in 
your heart. Forgive as you hope to be forgiven. Because he yielded to 
bad, isn’t it reason the more why you should strive against it? We 
may win good out of evil if we choose. Let his sin end with him, Rupert ; 
he is sorry enough where he is ; don’t inflict the double burden of your ruin 
on him also,’’ said Claude, with almost the tender pleading of a woman. 

** And my mother,” muttered the lad, wrathfully, ‘‘ what do you say to 
her bitter, wasted life ?’’ 
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‘‘ Well, my lad, and who alone can do anything now for her? What 
is the only thing which can give her pleasure? It is your well doing.” 

‘“‘ She cares little enow for me,” said Rupert, moodily. 

“She cares little enough for anything else, however,” answered 
Claude, gently. 

The storm was subsiding ; the pent-up feeling over which the lad had so 
long been brooding, which had grown strong and bitter in the darkness, had 
been soothed by the outbreak ; he sat down and buried his face in his hands. 

‘“‘T should like to go away,” he said at last, “ to try and earn my living 
elsewhere. I want to be a soldier: to go out and do something. I’m as good 
as my father, and he were one,” said he, with the curious fascination and 
yet repulsion which seemed to hang for him round the memory of his father. 

‘‘ Tt would have to be as a private soldier, then, and you'll hardly like 
that,” said Claude ; “I can’t get anything else for you, you know. Com- 
missions cost a great deal of money.” 

‘Yes, but I wouldn't stayso. I'd rise. People must begin somewhere. 
I'd go to India or somewhere and rise. Everybody who can work and can 
wait must rise; don’t you remember saying so one day,” cried Rupert, 
excitedly, ‘* when you were talking of those old fellows?” And he tossed 
back the masses of black hair on his handsome head with a motion which, 
though neither he nor Claude knew it, was inherited from his unknown 
father. Tricks of manner descend more often in a race than features. 

Claude often felt as if he were attempting to drive an untamed colt 
strong and swift of foot, and his chance sayings were sometimes brought 
up against him very inconveniently. 

‘“‘ Rupert Ayseough—so that’s what his name might have been,’’ said 
Claude to himself, as they went away together. ‘I must ask Charles 
Blount about the man who was killed here and his family.” But the 
Blounts were all away at the time. 

Rupert was strangely restless the whole of the next day—his mother 
could hardly make him out; he seemed scarcely to hear when he was 
spoken to, and to be able to settle to nothing. 

‘«‘ What were it as ye was watching, lad ?” said his mother, coming up 
to him as he stood at the door looking thoughtfully out into the gathering 
twilight. He did not answer, and turned away hastily. ‘“T’ve a fotch 
that coat from Mr. Morris,” she went on, thinking to do him a pleasure. 
*‘ He telled me, a while back, you was welcome to ’t, could I make a shift 
and turn it into a garment triglike for you o’ Sundays, but ‘twill be a hard 
matter for to let it out from him to you. Ye did allays mark for to be 
tall and big too, as you’ve the best of rights to’t,” added Cecily to herself, 
trying the coat upon him somewhat despondingly. 

‘¢ Tt will serve me my time well enow while I’m here 
now,” answered he, repenting as soon as the words were out of his mouth ; 
he had not intended to say anything of his plans till all was arranged to 
carry them out. He did not want to discuss the question with his 
mother, and could have bitten out his tongue. 
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‘“‘ Your time here ? Why, where ever would ye be offering for to go ?” 
said Cecily, whose hand was on the collar of the coat, and who clutched it 
with the look and manner of a lioness when her cub first asserts its inde- 
pendence. 

Rupert shook himself free. 

*‘T couldn't bide here for ever, you know,” he said, in an annoyed 
tone. As his own taste became more educated, the faults of his mother’s 
manner galled him strangely. ‘I’m not much wanted at home now, either ; 
anybody could do all my work pretty nigh,” he added, evasively. 

‘“‘ Nay, not nothing so well for to guide matters now, as yer grandfa’s 
getting into years. Ye’re allays so tail-on-end (eager) as ’twere,”’ she said, 
with a sort of sigh. ‘‘ What ails ye with the old house, Rupert ?”’ she 
went on presently, in a tone which he had never heard from his mother 
before, but which he was too absorbed in his own plans to notice. ‘‘ Ain't 
it a pleasant enough home, my lad ?” said she, with a gripe at her heart, 
which gave a sort of nameless pathos to her whole voice and manner. 
> ‘There’s no harm in the place,” said he shortly ; “ but only I’ve a 
sort of crave to go out and see a bit what the world’s like; ’tis so shut in 
here, mother; seems as there isn’t any room like for anything but the 
cows.” And he stretched out his arms impatiently. 

‘Tis a roomthy house, too,” said she, misunderstanding him, perhaps 
intentionally. ‘‘ He ain’t got no father for to say him nay,” she thought 
bitterly to herself. ‘Why, ye’re taller nor me, Rupert,” she added 
suddenly, as, standing by him, she unconsciously had measured herself 
with him. There is a strange pang when first a woman feels that her boy 
has become a man; when she finds that, insensibly, their relation has 
altered, that she can no longer decide what she believes to be the best for 
him, and that even, of the two, her will will probably have to yield to his. 
‘¢And how ever shall yer grandfera concist wi’ the markets, and him as 
never has been so lusty since he were lamed, and as is growing as deaf 
as a block?” said she, catching at the first reasons that occurred to her, 
for hardly to save her life could she have uttered what her heart was 
repeating to itself over and over again: ‘‘ Stay with me, my boy, I shall 
lose all so. I’m very lonely.” 

‘JT won’t go tillI see grandfera suited with a man,” said Rupert, going 
out of the house to avoid further discussion : he took what she had said as 
to her reasons for wishing him to remain at home with them quite literally, 
and did not in the least understand what she meant, as she felt bitterly. 

A boy generally contrives to wound his elders a good deal in his inter- 
course with them, from the two opposite reasons, of the want of perception 
how dear his affection is to them, and a profound conviction of the pro- 
digious importance of his own plans. ‘‘ Love goes downwards,” some one 
has said, and most parents care a great deal more for their children, and 
will suffer for them what no child will endure for its parent. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Tur KEEpPER’s Hovsse. 


Tur Ayscoughs were a very old family, they had been important people 
in their time. One of the sons had been out with that dashing young 
cavalry officer, Prince Rupert, and there had been a Rupert amongst them 
ever since. Their house was a very picturesque one, just on the English 
side of the ‘Border ;” a large old square stone tower, rudely fortified, 
belonging to the troubled life of the Border feuds, with a part added in 
more initigated times. It was surrounded by a stone balustrade, terraces, 
and steps which had grown up very incongruously when an ancestor “ with 
a taste” had returned from Italy, somewhere in the middle of the last 
century. It was a beautiful place, and though the estate was not large it 
had gone down from father to son, or at farthest to nephew, for hundreds 
of years, and now, as Sir John had said, there was no one to inherit it but 
a far-away cousin, not of the name, and who, as is so often the case with 
distant heirs of entail, was not on terms with the family. 

Mrs. Ayscough had been a beauty and a spoilt child; her three chil- 
dren had followed each other somewhat quickly in the three first years of 
her marriage. She had been very ill, and she remembered now bitterly, 
how little pleased she had been at poor George’s arrival into the world: 
he was their last, and now they were left childless and cheerless. 

When Rupert was killed they had had still a daughter and George left 
to comfort them. Since then Alice had married and died with her first 
child, and now the poor woman was left alone to give help to her husband. 
There had come over her that painful timidity and mistrust of herself 
which is often seen in an ex-beauty: the ‘‘ confiance dans le charme qu'in- 
spirait ma figure (qui me suggérait une foule d’idées que je n’ai jamais pu 
retrouver depuis),”’ which Madame de Staél describes, is gone: they have 
lost the spell of their beauty, and distrust their other powers in a way which 
sometimes makes one’s heart ache by its sad humility. 

Though she had been a somewhat worldly woman in the old days, yet, 
woman-like, she felt more for her husband’s loss even than for her own, 
and she would fain have done her best for him ; but they had few interests 
in common, had never drawn well together, and she found, if she pre- 
sented herself at the study door, the poor old squire was ‘“ busy,” and if 
she went out with him, it was to stumble about in an aimless dismal mood 
among farm-steadings, which she did not understand, and where she only 
felt in the way. And so she sat, solitary and sad, in her boudoir by the 
window, whence she had watched the funeral of her last-born go across 
the blank snow to the little church, where lay generations of Ayscoughs 
in every variety of costume and under every variety of inscription, and 
where now the vaults had opened for two young men in the prime of life, 
leaving the old stock still standing in its dreary isolation. 

The poor woman could bear her own thoughts no longer, and though 
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the day was as cold and cheerless as she was herself, she went out to try 
and tire herself—bodily fatigue, even pain, is a relief against gnawing 
sorrow. She strayed down a little dell of which her children had been 
very fond : the wind rustled mournfully among the brown fern and heather 
and dead leaves of the strange twisted birch and stunted oak which clung to 
the rocky banks. She crossed a little brook which tumbled among large 
grey stones, every step reminding her painfully of the old days, the merry 
little voices and steps. Their later life seemed to have vanished for her, 
and the child-memories to have revived almost like bodily presences. 
Here was the jutting rock, where she had found Rupert defending the pass 
—Alice, symbolic of ‘‘ Pictish women and children,” squatting behind him 
with her pinafore full of stones. ‘‘ Now you must screech frightfully, 
Alice, at the enemy,’’ was the word of command as she came up, most 
conscientiously executed, followed by his passionate remonstrances when 
summoned to surrender his sister for tea. ‘‘ Mamma, she can’t possibly 
come. If I haven’t the women and children to bring me stones and 
scream, I can’t answer for the pass holding out five minutes!” 

At last she reached the keeper’s lodge. Old Mackay was a Scotchman, 
and “the boys,” as she had never ceased calling her grown-up sons, had 
always been very fond of him,—‘‘eyer sin’ Master Rupert went ferretin’ wi’ 
me. Eh, he were keen after the rabbits first he cam back frae school.’ 
Janet his wife had been the boy’s first nursemaid, and regarded him more 
tenderly than anything else in the world. She was an Englishwoman, and 
prided herself greatly on the fact, though the tongue she spoke would hardly 
have certified it. She and her husband had indeed very nearly come to 
open war on the point soon after their marriage. She had been annoyed 
at some piece of thrift, and at being called ‘an English pock-pudding ;” 
she “ cum out of a gentleman’s family,” and had replied by the traditional 
war-cry, ‘‘ Traitor Scot, sold your king for a groat,’”’ when there came 
such a shower of crockery at her head, sueceeded by an assault with a 
broom, that Janet renounced from that day the line of historical allusions 
as unsafe, and confined herself to less irritating and more commonplace 
topics. Strange that the memories of those days should still be so rife ; 
the fire must have been hot indeed which left such long-lived embers, or 
perhaps it may be a proof only that times ever since have been too 
quiet to furnish a new brand. 

Janet was standing at the door as her lady passed, waiting to be 
spoken to, but Mrs. Ayscough’s wounds were too green, and she could 
hardly bear to talk to any one of her griefs; she had gone, however, 
unwittingly so close to the cottage, that she felt it would be too unkind not 
to turn in. Old Janet instantly began to set a chair and a cushion; and 
in spite of Mrs. Ayscough’s ‘‘ Nay, I will not sit down to-day,” she found 
there was no help for it. 

“Eh, but it’s a sair thing to think of. A’ thae braw bairns gone, and 
naebody to hae the gear and the gold but just a haycril as no one knows 
and nobody wants.” 
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Mrs. Ayscough got up; she did not feel equal to this outspoken dis- 
cussion of the position. 

‘‘T'll come again another day, Janet. I’m weary to-day, and fain to 
go home.” 

But Janct had a purpose in hand, and was not going to be so daunted. 
She stood up between the ‘‘ Missis ” and the door. 

‘‘ My leddy, do ye mind the story there were one time wi’ Master 
Rupert, puir fallow.” 

Mrs. Ayscough looked up puzzled. 

‘‘T mean wi’ one as was dairymaid here, as ye had frae yer cousin in 
the south like ?” 

‘< Yes,” said the poor mother, her colour rising and the feeling in her 
throat, ‘* but bygones should be bygones, Janet, for the poor dead. I 
must be going.” 

‘¢ One minnit, my leddy, I wanna keep ye mair. Did ye ever think it 
were possible as they were wed after all ?” 

‘‘ Married to a dairymaid!”’ said the proud mother, making this time 
towards the door in earnest. 

‘‘There was a man-child born,” said Janet, between her teeth. 
‘‘ That I know for certain sure.’ But before Mrs. Ayscough had crossed 
the cottage floor, the sense of what the words meant came over her. It 
had reached her ears, but hardly her understanding at first. Such stories 
were not uncommon on the Border so near Scotland fifty years ago. 

‘‘ What is it you mean, Janct? ‘Tell me at once.” 

But the old woman had been thoroughly vexed at the way in which 
her hints had been taken, and was by this time on her high horse. ‘It 
was no business of hers. If the Missis didn’t like it, she maun leave it,” 
and soon. Janet had a clannish respect for “‘ the family,” but the lady 
was of ‘ fremd people,” and she treated her with less reverence than her 
own children, who were born as it were of the blood-royal. In olden 
days Mrs. Ayscough might have resented her manner, but now there was 
no pride in her voice as she sat down again in her chair, and said,— 

‘‘ Janet, if you know anything that can give comfort to your master, 
tell me ; but don’t wound sad hearts.” 

Janet was touched—the “ proud leddy,’’ as she had always thought 
her, ** so sore beset.” 

‘“‘T'll tell ye a’ I know, my leddy, an ye promise to hold me and 
mine seatheless.” She waited till Mrs. Ayscough had given her word. 

‘‘ Ye mind, my leddy, ye said the butter weren’t fit for a Christian to 
eat up here,” she said, in an annoyed tone, ‘‘once ye came frae yer 
cousins’ down south; and ye just had a dairymaid from them; and the 
house were full when she came, and ye pit her to bide wi’ the auld 
gardener, Wilkins ? Ye mind Wilkins and his wife ?’’ 

Mrs. Ayscough nodded her head with a sigh. 

‘She were a fine tall handsome lass, she were, and aye fierce and 
proud; and Master Rupert he were just at home that time fro’ his 
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regiment, and a deal we all on us thought o’ his red coat like, and gay 
and blithesome were he. And the used to meet her going up the garden 
and going down the garden tothe dairy, and she wouldn’t ha’ nothing 
for to say till him. And one evening she came up to me (she were fond 
of me—I used to help her i’th’ dairy when there were a ruck o’ work and 
company i'th’ great hous), and she were a sitting on a creepy in the 
chimbley-corner like ; we was stopping i’th’ old tumbledown place t’other 
side the wood for a bit while the keeper's lodge were being roofed, fresh 
roofed, ye'll no mind perhaps? ’twere all pulled down just after. The 
butter wouldn't come at all that day, I mind,” she said ; ‘‘ and what should 
she do for it? And Sandy he’d just hunted up and down for her; and at 
last he found a witch-stone,* and break it up for her.” 

Mrs. Ayscough groaned—it seemed as if they were getting further and 
further from the pith of the story ; but any interruption, she knew, only made 
the digressions longer: it was no use attempting to hurry the old woman. 

‘‘She were just cracking wi’ my old man and me, when in comes 
Master Rupert, blithe and gamesome, and she wouldn't speak till him. 
He'd a met her there afore, and she’d no been so contrairy. And he says 
to me, ‘ She oughtn’t not to be so cross, Janet, should she?’ And he up 
and took the key o’th’ door, and passed it o’er her finger, and says, ‘ There ! 
I’ve married ye wi’ that ring, Cecily, and I’m your husband, and you maun 
say, ‘I am your wife.” ’ And she wouldna. And I were that fierce wi’ 
her for crossing the young master—for what were she not to do his 
bidding ?—that I says, ‘ Ye shall say it, though ;’ and she looked up—I 
can see her now, wi’ a red spot on her cheeks, very still and quiet—and 
said it; but for a’ that, she wouldna go back wi’ him, and she waited 
till he were gone, for he couldn’t bide longer, an’ ’twere just the dinner- 
time. And when they was both out of the house, my old man he says, 
‘Now, Janet, if ever you let on what you’ve a heerd and seen to-night, 
you'll hae enouch to hang me and you too, or, at the least, lose the place 
and the garden-ground.’ And all on a suddent I minded what he'd a 
telled me once, how that, long fur time back, the brook had a changed its 
course in the big flood, and that the house stood across the border into 
Scotland, for all now it looked as ’twere in England, and that a many folk 
didn’t know it, and they two for sure not; and he never telled un nor 
nobody—he were allays so gleg and canny were th’ old man. ‘ What,’ 
says I, ‘were it a true marriage after all?’ But he wouldna speak a 
word more. Well, arter that, I know Master Rupert, one day he were wi’ 
Cecily, pu’ed out a letter wi’ his name on the cover of ’t, and a wrote ‘I’ 
before it, and ‘am the husband of Cecily’ after it, and then she put her 
cross, for she couldna write. And when it all came out, she said she 
were married ; and she didn’t think anything of the key, but a very deal 
about the writing; and she showed the paper to the steward, but he 

just shook his head, and telled her it were a’ nothing that side the border ; 
* Stones with inscriptions, generally Roman, are unfortunately inimical to butter, 
and therefore destroyed without mercy, 
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and she never held up her head arter that. Master Rupert were gone 
with the regiment abroad, and you were away to York. I daresay he 
niver thowt on it much agin, one way or t’other ; and he allays would ha’ 
his own way,”’ said old Janet, meditatively. 

His own way—that dreary life of constant disappointment and cross, 
the search after one’s own way. There seems to be some mocking fiend, 
whose province it is to stand by and turn the fairy gold of its passionate 
longings into dead leaves in possession. It is not the selfish and the 
wilful who “ inherit the earth ;” but, strangely enough, as it seems to us, 
‘‘the meek.” There is no thwarting and crossing and baffling such 
as fate reserves for the devotees tc their own way. 

Mrs. Ayscough remembered the whole thing now only too well. They 
had left home for the season at York, then a sort of metropolis to the 
Northern counties, when the grievous story came out. Her husband had 
given orders and money to send the girl home: he had settled it all 
from a distance, as he thought best, and had refused to hear more of the 
matter. It was nineteen years ago. Was this ill deed poor Rupert’s 
only heritage ? She sighed deeply, and was silent: she felt as if she had 
been cowardly not to inquire more. 

‘But how do you know there was a boy born, Janet,” said she at 
last, ‘if she couldn’t read or write ? how have you heard from her ?” 

‘My old man, he giv her an old newspaper wi’ our direction wrote 
upo’ it all right, and she were to pit it 1’ th’ post when the babby were 
born, if ’twere a girl just as ’twas; but if it were a boy, then she were to 
set a cross upo’ it. And it come so covered over like wi’ crosses, that the 
postman said ’twere writing, and we maun pay for’t; but we'd ha’ see’d a’ 
we wanted with on’y looking at the outside, and we jist let him tak’ it away 
agin.” (Newspapers in those days went free of postage, and were often 
used in this way to save the high rate of letters.) ‘ 

‘« And that is all you’ve ever heard, Janet ?”’ said Mrs. Ayscough, sadly. 

«The boy may be wick * or he may be dead, I canna say ; but to see 
ye both there so forlorn, wi’ neither chick nor child, I says to my old man, 
‘T'll tell her an I swing for’t; they can but see for themselves how ’tis, 
an they likes it.’ ” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Ayscough rose and returned hastily to her 
husband. Even if nothing came of the revelation, she thought the 
excitement of it might be better for him than his blank misery. There was 
no answer to her knock at the study door, and she went in. The poor old 
squire was leaning his head against the table: instead of pulling off his 
gaiters, as he had evidently begun to do, he was sitting on unconsciously 
in the same posture, with the lost look to time and place of his grief. He 
looked annoyed at being detected, but she sat down and told her story. 

She was hardly prepared for his eager interest. To her the recollec- 
tion had been so painful that she could scarcely care for the result; but 
Mr. Ayscough began to walk up and down, questioning her with the utmost 


* The “ quick and the dead.” 
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anxiety, and finally, dark as it was growing, he went out. to seek for the 
keeper himself. 

It was like dragging out a tooth to extract information from Mackay, 
as his master well knew, but he began resolutely. ‘* And so I hear there 
was something like a marriage took place with Mr. Rupert at your house 
in the Deep Dingle, Mackay ?”’ 

‘«‘ Eh, and hoo’l say that noo ?”’ said the “ gleg and canny.” 

‘‘ Why, the mistress heard it from Janet not an hour ago.”’ 

‘‘ Women has fine lang tongues, and no mich sense to guide em, 
mair’s the pity, puir things.” 

‘¢ But was there any marriage or not, Mackay ?” 

‘¢T’ll no say as there were na a manner o’ contrack as tuk place.” 

“ But was there anything that you could swear to ?”’ 

‘‘ Nay, but sweerin’s an unco akkard thing, and I’m no clear that it 
ain’t right agin Scriptur’—see Matthew v. 35th verse.” 

The old squire’s temper, always of the shortest, began to give way. 
“« Why, what the deuce’’—began he, but his sore heart got the better, and 
he laid his hand on the other old man’s arm. ‘‘ Why, man, wouldn’t 
Matthew v. and all the other chapters with it, tell you, do you think, to 
help a childless man, and not keep him beating about in this fashion, as if 
you were after a woodcock ?”’ 

Thus adjured, Mackay repeated his wife’s story, and was even per- 
suaded to write and sign his statement for the squire to carry with him. 

“‘T shall set out directly, Millicent,” said he to his wife as soon as he 
came in, beginning as he spoke to hunt out maps and valuations and bits 
of evidence about the position of the old cottage. ‘I must find out 
directly for myself whether the boy is alive. Write to the Blounts, and 
offer them a visit from me,” he added, looking brisker than she had seen 
him for a long time. ‘ The village must be close in their neighbourhood.” 

‘¢ Then I shall go with you,” she answered. 

*¢ What, in this weather?” 

“T shan’t care for weather, going with you, and on such an errand, 
Rupert.” The old man looked up surprised, there were tears on his wife’s 
cheek, and he saw how much he was to her still. She came up slowly, 
and almost shyly, he put his arm round her, and though they neither of 
them spoke, he understood. 

‘¢ Poor Millicent,’’ he said at last, and she laid her sad forlorn head on 
his shoulder. Whatever came now, she felt that she could bear it : the cold 
barrier between them had fallen, at least for the time; that wall which 
grows up so silently between people in the same house—each chilling word, 
each ungracious action putting in a fresh stone, till each is shut out from 
each by a barrier of dreary isolation which neither knows how to pass 
across. 
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anarchy and Authority. 
(CONTINUED.) 
scebiies 


Ir was all very well to say that we English wrongly imagine happiness to 
consist in asserting one’s personal liberty, doing what one’s ordinary self 
likes, and that all our habits are such as to prevent us from coming at the 
idea of a high best self, a paramount authority of right reason, and tend 
to keep strong and unimpaired in us that inborn taste for the bathos 
which nature herself has implanted in every man’s soul. It was not 
hard to show that in this way we had at last come to a state of things 
in which the ordinary self, or class spirit, of all the important bodies of 
men amongst us, and the action in which this ordinary self expressed 
itself, neither quite satisfied them themselves nor any one else; and how, 
in this manner, with little belief anywhere in a paramount best self or 
right reason, and with the principal organisations which embodied, up to 
this time, our ordinary self, losing their inherited or acquired authority, 
society was left to every man’s mere unorganised impulse to do as he 
likes, and signs of anarchy and confusion were beginning to make their 
appearance. But to get at the causes of this mistaken imagination of 
ours about happiness, and to know how to cure the false habits and the 
embarrassment which it has created, it was necessary to look at the main 
impulses which move human nature, and we found that these impulses 
gathered themselves naturally into two great groups—a group producing a 
force which may bear the name of Hebraism, and another group producing 
a force which may bear the name of Hellenism. Then we took notice 
how exelusively we had been swayed by the force we call Hebraism, and 
how its unbalanced preponderance had made us eut our being in two, 
leave one part of it very much unused, and use the other part of it in 
a blind and extravagant manner. 

Now the force which we have so much neglected, Hellenism, may be 
liable to fail in moral force and earnestness, but by the law of its nature— 
the very same law which makes it sometimes deficient in intensity when 
intensity is required—it opposes itself to this notion of cutting our being 
in two, attributing to one part the dignity of dealing with the one thing 
needful, and leaving the other part to take its chance, which is the bane 
of Hebraism. Essential in Hellenism is the impulse to the development 
of the whole man, to connecting and harmonising all parts of him, 
perfecting all, leaving none to take their chance; because the characteristic 
bent of Hellenism, as has been said, is to find the intelligible law of 
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things, and there is no intelligible law of things, things cannot really 
appear intelligible, unless they are also beautiful. The body is not 
intelligible, is not seen in its true nature and as it really is, unless it is 
seen as beautiful; behaviour is not intelligible, does not account for itself 
to the mind and show the reason for its existing, unless it is beautiful ; 
the same with discourse, the same with song, the same with worship, the 
same with all the modes in which man proves his activity and expresses 
himself. To think that when one shows what is mean, or vulgar, or 
hideous, one can be permitted to plead that one has that within which 
passes show, to suppose that the possession of what benefits and satisfies 
one part of our being can make allowable either discourse like Mr. Murphy's 
and the Rev. W. Cattle’s, or poetry like the hymns we all hear, or places 
of worship like the chapels we all see—this it is abhorrent to the nature of 
Hellenism to concede. And to be, like our honoured and justly honoured 
Faraday, a great natural philosopher with one side of his being and a 
Sandemanian with the other, would to Archimedes have been impossible. 
It is evident to what a many-sided perfecting of man’s powers and activities 
this demand of Hellenism for satisfaction to be given to the mind by 
everything which we do, is calculated to impel our race. It has its 
dangers, as has been fully granted ; the notion of this sort of equipollency 
in man’s modes of activity may lead to moral relaxation, what we do not 
make our one thing needful we may come to treat not enough as if it were 
needful, though it is indeed very needful and at the same time very hard. 
Still, what side in us has not its dangers, and which of our impulses 
can be a talisman to give us perfection outright, and not merely a help 
to bring us towards it ? Has not Hebraism, as we have shown, its dangers 
as well as Hellenism; and have we used so excessively the tendencies in 
ourselves to which Hellenism makes appeal, that we are now suffering 
from it? Are we not, on the contrary, now suffering because we have 
not enough used these tendencies as a help towards perfection ? 

For we see whither it has brought us, the long exclusive predominance 
of Hebraism—the insisting on perfection in one part of our nature and 
not in all; the singling out the moral side, the side of obedience and 
action, for such intent regard ; making strictness of the moral conscience 
so far the principal thing, and putting off for hereafter and for another 
world the care for being complete at all points, the full and harmonious 
development of our humanity. Instead of watching and following on its 
ways the desire which, as Plato says, for ever through all the universe 
tends towards that which is lovely, we think that the world has settled its 
accounts with this desire, knows what this desire wants of it, and that all 
the impulses of our ordinary self which do not conflict with the terms of 
this settlement, in our narrow view of it, we may follow unrestrainedly, 
under the sanction of some such text as ‘‘ Not slothful in business,’’ or, 
‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might,” or some- 
thing else of the same kind. And to any of these impulses we soon 
come to give that same character of a mechanical, absolute law, which 
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we give to our religion; we regard it, as we do our religion, as an 
object for strictness of conscience, not for spontaneity of conscious- 
ness ; for unremitting adherence on its own account, not for going back 
upon, viewing in its connection with other things, and adjusting to a 
number of changing circumstances; we treat it, in short, just as we 
treat our religion—as machinery. It is in this way that the Barbarians 
treat their bodily exercises, the Philistines their business, Mr. Spurgeon 
his voluntaryism, Mr. Bright the assertion of personal liberty, Mr. Beales 
the right of meeting in Hyde Park. In all those cases what is needed is 
a freer play of consciousness upon the object of pursuit ; and in all of 
them Hebraism, the valuing staunchness and earnestness more than this 
free play, the subordination of thinking to doing, has led to a mistaken 
and misleading treatment of things. 

The newspapers a short time ago contained an account of the suicide 
of a Mr. Smith, secretary to some insurance company, who, it was said, 
‘* Jaboured under the apprehension that he would come to poverty, and that 
he was eternally lost.” And when I read these words, it occurred to me 
that the poor man who came to such a mournful end was, in truth, a kind 
of type, by the selection of his two grand objects of concern, by their isola- 
tion from everything else, and their juxtaposition to one another, of all the 
strongest, most respectable, and most representative part of our nation. 
‘‘ He laboured under the apprehension that he would come to poverty, and 
that he was eternally lost.” The whole middle-class have a conception of 
things—a conception which makes us call them Philistines—just like that 
of this poor man, though we are seldom, of course, shocked by seeing it 
take the distressing, violently morbid, and fatal turn, which it took with 
him. But how generally, with how many of us, are the main concerns of 
life limited to these two—the concern for making money, and the concern 
for saving our souls! And how entirely does the narrow and mechanical 
conception of our secular business proceed from a narrow and mechanical 
conception of our religious business! What havoc do the united concep- 
tions make of our lives! It is because the one of their two master- 
concerns presents to us the one thing needful in so fixed, narrow, and 
mechanical a way, that so ignoble another master-concern as the second 
becomes possible ; and, having been once admitted, takes the same rigid 
and absolute character as the first. Poor Mr. Smith had sincerely 
the nobler master-concern as well as the meaner—the concern for 
saving his soul (according to the narrow and mechanical conception 
which Puritanism has of what the salvation of the soul is), and the 
concern for making money. But let us remark how many people 
there are, especially outside the limits of the serious and conscien- 
tious middle-class to which Mr. Smith belonged, who take up with a 
meaner master-concern—whether it be pleasure, or field-sports, or 
bodily exercises, or business, or popular agitation—who take up with 
one of these exclusively, and neglect Mr. Smith’s nobler master-concern, 
because%of the mechanical form which Hebraism has given to this nobler 
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master-concern, making it stand, as we have said, as something talismanic, 
isolated, and all-sufficient, justifying our giving our ordinary selves free play 
in amusement, or business, or popular agitation, if we have made our 
accounts square with this master-concern ; and, if we have not, rendering 
other things indifferent, and our ordinary self all we have to follow, and 
to follow with all the energy that is in us, till we do. Whereas the idea 
of perfection at all points, the encouraging in ourselves spontaneity of 
consciousness, the letting a free play of thought live and flow around all 
our activity, the indisposition to allow one side of our activity to stand 
as so all-important and all-sufficing that it makes other sides indifferent 
—this bent of mind in us may not only check us in following unreservedly 
a mean master-concern of any kind, but may even, also, bring new life 
and movement into that side of us with which alone Hebraism concerns 
itself, and awaken a healthier and less mechanical activity there. Hellenism 
may thus actually serve to further the designs of Hebraism. 

Undoubtedly it thus served in the first days of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity, as has been said, occupied itself, like Hebraism, with the moral 
side of man exclusively, with his moral affections and moral conduct; and 
so far it was but a continuation of Hebraism. But it transformed and 
renewed Hebraism by going back upon a fixed rule, which had become 
mechanical, and had thus lost its vital motive-power; by letting the 
thought play freely around this old rule, and perceive its inadequacy ; by 
developing a new motive-power, which men’s moral consciousness could 
take living hold of, and could move in sympathy with. What was this 
but an importation of Hellenism, as we have defined it, into Hebraism ? 
And as St. Paul used the contradiction between the Jew’s profession and 
practice, his shortcomings on that very side of moral affection and moral 
conduct which the Jew and St. Paul, both of them, regarded as all in all, 
(* Thou that sayest a man should not steal, dost thou steal ? thou that 
sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ?”’) 
for a proof of the inadequacy of the old rule of life, in the Jew’s mechanical 
conception of it, and tried to rescue him by making his consciousness play 
freely around this rule—that is, by a, so far, Hellenic treatment of it— 
even so, when we hear so much said of the growth of commercial immorality 
in our serious middle class, of the melting away of habits of strict probity 
before the temptation to get quickly rich and to cut a figure in the world ; 
when we see, at any rate, so much confusion of thought and of practice in 
this great representative class of our nation, may we not be disposed to 
say that this confusion shows that his new motive-power of grace and 
imputed righteousness has become to the Puritan as mechanical, and with 
as ineffective a hold upon his practice, as the old motive-power of the law 
was to the Jew ? and that the remedy is the same as that which St. Paul 
employed—an importation of what we have called Hellenism into his 
Hebraism, a making his consciousness flow freely round his petrified rule 
of life and renew it? Only with this difference: that whereas St. Paul 
imported Hellenism within the limits of our moral part only, this part being 
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still treated by him as all in all; and whereas he exhausted, one may say, 
and used to the very uttermost, the possibilities of fruitfully importing it on 
that side exclusively ; we ought to try and import it—guiding ourselves by 
the ideal of a human nature harmoniously perfect at all points—into all the 
lines of our activity, and only by so doing can rightly quicken, refresh, and 
renew those very instincts, now so much baffled, to which Hebraism makes 
appeal. 

But if we will not be warned by the confusion visible enough at 
present in our thinking and acting, that we are in a false line in having 
developed our Hebrew side so exclusively, and our Hellenic side so feebly and 
at random, in loving fixed rules of action so much more than the intelligible 
law of things, let us listen to a remarkable testimony which the opinion 
of the world around us offers, All the world now sets great and increasing 
value on three objects which have long been very dear to us, and pursues 
them in its own way, or tries to pursue them. These three objects are 
industrial enterprise, bodily exercises, and freedom. Certainly we have, 
before and beyond our neighbours, given ourselves to these three things 
with ardent passion and with high success. And this our neighbours 
cannot but acknowledge ; and they must needs, when they themselves turn 
to these things, have an eye to our example, and take something of our 
practice. Now, generally, when people are interested in an object of 
pursuit, they cannot help feeling an enthusiasm for those who have already 
laboured successfully at it, and for their success; not only do they study 
them, they also love and admire them. In this way a man who is inte- 
rested in the art of war not only acquaints himself with the performance of 
great generals, but he has an admiration and enthusiasm for them. 
So, too, one who wants to be a painter or a poet cannot help loving and 
admiring the great painters or poets who have gone before him and shown 
him the way. But it is strange with how little of love, admiration, or 
enthusiasm, the world regards us and our freedom, our bodily exercises, 
and our industrial prowess, much as these things themselves are beginning 
to interest it. And is not the reason because we follow each of these 
things in a mechanical manner, as an end in and for itself, and not in 
reference to a general end of human perfection ? and this makes our pursuit 
of them uninteresting to humanity, and not what the world truly wants ? 
It seems to them mere machinery that we can, knowingly, teach them to 
worship—a mere fetish ; British freedom, British industry, British museu- 
larity, we work for each of these three things blindly, with no notion of 
giving each its due proportion and prominence, because we have no ideal 
of harmonious human perfection before our minds, to set our work in 
motion and to guide it. So the rest of the world, desiring industry, or 
freedom, or bodily strength, yet desiring these not, as we do, absolutely, 
but as means to something else, imitate, indeed, of our practice what seems 
useful for them, but us, whose practice they imitate, they seem to entertain 
neither love nor admiration for. Let us observe, on the other hand, the love 
and enthusiasm excited by others who have laboured for these very things. 
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Perhaps of what we call industrial enterprise it is not easy to find examples 
in former times; but let us consider how Greek freedom and Greek 
gymnastics have attracted the love and praise of mankind, who give so 
little love and praise to ours. And what can be the reason of this differ- 
ence? Surely because the Greeks pursued freedom and pursued gymnastics 
not mechanically, but with constant reference to some ideal of complete 
human perfection and happiness. And therefore, in spite of faults and 
failures, they interest and delight by their pursuit of them all the rest of 
mankind, who instinctively feel that only as things are pursued with 
reference to this ideal are they valuable. 

Here again, therefore, as in the confusion into which the thought and 
action of even the steadiest class amongst us is beginning to fall, we seem 
to have an admonition that we have fostered our Hebraising instincts, our 
preference of earnestness of doing to delicacy and flexibility of thinking, 
too exclusively, and have been landed by them in a mechanical and 
unfruitful routine. And again we seem taught that the development of 
our Hellenising instincts, seeking skilfully the intelligible law of things, 
and making a stream of fresh thought play freely about our stock notions 
and habits, is what is most wanted by us at present. 

Well, then, from all sides, the more we go into the matter, the 
currents seem to converge, and together to bear us along towards 
culture. If we look at the world outside us we find a disquicting absence 
of sure authority ; we discover that only in right reason can we get a 
source of suré authority, and culture brings us towards right reason. If 
we look at our own inner world, we find all manner of confusion arising 
out of the habits of unintelligent routine and one-sided growth, to which a 
too exclusive worship of fire, strength, earnestness, and action has brought 
us. What we want is a fuller harmonious development of our humanity, 
a free play of thought upon our routine notions, spontaneity of conscious- 
ness, sweetness and light; and these are just what culture generates and 
fosters. Proceeding from this idea of the harmonious perfection of our 
humanity, and seeking to help itself up towards this perfection by knowing 
and spreading the best which has been reached in the world—an object 
not to be gained without books and reading—culture has got its name 
touched, in the fancies of men, with a sort of air of bookishness and 
pedantry, cast upon it from the follies of the many bookmen who forget 
the end in the means, and use their books with no real aim at perfection. 
We will not stickle for a name, and the name of culture one might easily 
give up, if only those who decry the frivolous and pedantic sort of culture, 
but wish at bottom for the same things as we do, would be careful, on 
their part, not, in disparaging and discrediting the false culture, to unwit- 
tingly disparage and discredit, among a people with little natural reverence 
for it, the true also. But what we are concerned for is the thing, not the 
name; and the thing, call it by what name we will, is simply the enabling 
ourselves, whether by reading, observing, or thinking, to come as near as 
we can to the firm intelligible law of things, and thus to get a basis for 
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a less confused action and a more complete perfection than we have at 
present. 

And now, therefore, when we are accused of preaching up a spirit of 
cultivated inaction, of provoking the earnest lovers of action, of refusing 
to lend a hand at uprooting certain definite evils, of despairing to find any 
lasting truth to minister to the diseased spirit of our time, we shall not be 
so much confounded and embarrassed what to answer for ourselves. We 
shall say boldly that we do not at all despair of finding some lasting truth 
to minister to the diseased spirit of our time ; but that we have discovered 
the best way of finding this to be, not so much by lending a hand to our 
friends and countrymen in their actual operations for the removal of 
certain definite evils, but rather in getting our friends and countrymen to 
let their consciousness play freely round their present operations, and 
the stock notions on which they are founded show what these are like, 
and how related to the intelligible law of things, and auxiliary to true 
human perfection. 

But an unpretending writer, without a philosophy based on inter-depen- 
dent, subordinate, and coherent principles, must not presume to indulge 
himself too much in generalities, but he must keep close to the level 
ground of common fact, the only safe ground for understandings without 
a scientific equipment. Therefore I am bound to take some of the prac- 
tical operations in which my friends and countrymen are at this moment 
engaged, and to make these, it I can, show the truth of what I have 
advanced. Probably I could hardly give a greater proof of my inexpert- 
ness in reasoning and arguing, than by taking, for my first example of an 
operation of this kind, the proceedings for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, which we are now witnessing. It seems so clear that this 
is surely one of those operations for the uprooting of a certain definite 
evil in which one’s Liberal friends engage, and have a right to complain 
and to get impatient and to reproach one with delicate Conservative 
scepticism and cultivated inaction if one does not lend a hand to help 
them. This does, indeed, seem evident ; and yet this operation comes so 
prominently before us just at this moment—it so challenges everybody’s 
regard, that one seems cowardly in blinking it. So let us venture to try 
and see whether this conspicuous operation is one of those round which 
we need to let our consciousness play freely and reveal what manner of 
spirit we are of in doing it, or whether it is one which by no means admits 
the application of this doctrine of ours, and one to which we ought to lend 
a hand immediately. 

Now it seems plain that the present Church establishment in Ireland 
is contrary to reason and justice, in so far as the Church of a very small 
minority of the people there takes for itself all the Church property of 
the Irish people. And one would think that property assigned for the 
purpose of providing for a people’s religious worship when that worship 
was one, the State should, when that worship is split into several forms, 
apportion between those several forms, with due regard to circumstances, 
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taking account only of great differences, which are likely to be lasting, and 
of considerable communions, which are likely to represent profound and 
wide-spread religious characteristics ; and overlooking petty differences, 
which have no serious reason for lasting, and inconsiderable communions, 
which can hardly be taken to express any broad and necessary religious 
lineaments of our common nature. This is just in accordance with that 
maxim about the State which we have more than once used : the State is 
of the religion of all its citizens, without the fanaticism of any of them. 
Those who deny this, either think so poorly of the State that they do 
not like to see religion condescend to touch the State, or they think 
so poorly of religion that they do not like to see the State condescend 
to touch religion; but no good statesman will easily think thus unworthily 
either of the State or of religion, and our statesmen of both parties were 
inclined, one may say, to follow the natural line of the State’s duty, and to 
make in Ireland some fair apportionment of Church property between large 
and radically divided religious communions in that country. But then it 
was discovered that in England the national mind, as it is called, is grown 
averse to endowments for religion and will make no new ones ; and though 
this in itself looks general and solemn enough, yet there were found 
political philosophers, like Mr. Baxter and Mr. Charles Buxton, to give it 
a look of more generality and more solemnity still, and to elevate, by their 
dexterous command of powerful and beautiful language, this supposed 
edict of the English national mind into a sort of formula for expressing a 
great law of religious transition and progress for all the world. But 
we, who, having no coherent philosophy, must not let ourselves philosophise, 
only see that the English Nonconformists have a great horror of establish- 
ments and endowments for religion, which, they assert, were forbidden by 
Christ when he said: ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world ;” and that the 
Nonconformists will be delighted to aid statesmen in disestablishing any 
church, but will suffer none to be established or endowed if they can help 
it. Then we see that the Nonconformists make the strength of the Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons, and that, therefore, the leading 
Liberal statesmen, to get the support of the Nonconformists, forsake the 
notion of fairly apportioning Church property in Ireland among the chief 
religious communions, declare that the national mind has decided against 
new endowments, and propose simply to disestablish and disendow the 
, present establishment in Ireland without establishing or endowing any 
other. The actual power, in short, by virtue of which the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons is now trying to disestablish the Irish Church, 
is not the power of reason and justice, it is the power of the English 
Nonconformists’ antipathy to Church establishments. Clearly it is this ; 
because Liberal statesmen, relying on the power of reason and justice to 
help them, proposed something quite different from what they now 
propose; and they proposed what they now propose, and talked of the 
decision of the national mind, because they had to rely on the English 
Nonconformists. And clearly the English Nonconformists are actuated 
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by antipathy to establishments, not by antipathy to the injustice and 
irrationality of the present appropriation of Church property in Ireland ; 
because Mr. Spurgeon, in his eloquent and memorable letter, expressly 
avowed that he would sooner leave things as they are in Ireland, that is, 
he would sooner let the injustice and irrationality of the present appro- 
priation continue, than do anything to set up the Roman image, that is, 
than give the Catholics their fair and reasonable share of Church property. 
Most indisputably, therefore, we may affirm that the real moving power by 
which the Liberal party are now operating the overthrow of the Irish 
establishment is the antipathy of the English Nonconformists to Church 
establishments, and not the sense of reason or justice, except so far as 
reason and justice may be contained in this antipathy. And thus the 
matter stands at present. 

Now surely we must all see many inconveniences in performing the 
operation of uprooting this evil, the Irish Church establishment, 
in this particular way. As was said about industry and freedom and 
gymnastics, we shall never awaken love and gratitude by this mode of 
operation ; for it is pursued, not in view of reason and justice and human 
perfection and all that enkindles the enthusiasm of men, but it is pursued 
in view of a certain stock notion, or fetish, of the Nonconformists, 
which proseribes Church establishments. And yet, evidently, one of the 
main benefits to be got by operating on the Irish Church is to win the 
affections of the Irish people. Besides this, an operation performed in 
virtue of a mechanical rule, or fetish, like the supposed decision of the 
inglish national mind against new endowments, does not easily inspire 
respect in its adversaries, and make their opposition feeble and hardly to be 
persisted in, as an operation evidently done in virtue of reason and justice 
might. For reason and justice have in them something persuasive and 
irresistible ; but a fetish or mechanical maxim, like this of the Noncon- 
formists, has in it nothing at all to condfliate either the affections or the 
understanding ; nay, it provokes the counter-employment of other fetishes 
or mechanical maxims on the opposite side, by which the confusion and 
hostility already prevalent are heightened. Only in this way can be 
explained the apparition of such fetishes as are beginning to be set up on 
the Conservative side against the fetish of the Nonconformists :— The 
Constitution in danger! The bulwarks of British freedom menaced! The 
lamp of the Reformation put out! No Popery!—and so on. To elevate 
these against an operation relying on reason and justice to back it is not 
so easy or so tempting to human infirmity as to elevate them against 
an operation relying on the Nonconformists’ antipathy to Church establish- 
ments to back it; for after all, No Popery! is a rallying cry which 
touches the human spirit quite as vitally as No Church establishments !—that 
is to say, neither the one nor the other, in themselves, touch the human 
spirit vitally at all. 

Ought the believers in action, then, to be so impatient with us, if we 
say, that even for the sake of this operation of theirs itself and its satis- 
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factory accomplishment, it is more important to make our consciousness 
play freely round the stock notion or habit on which their operation relies 
for aid, than to lend a hand to it straight away? Clearly they ought not; 
because nothing is so effectual for operating as reason and justice, and 
a free play of thought will either disengage the reason and justice lying hid 
in the Nonconformist fetish, and make them effectual, or else it will help 
to get this fetish out of the way, and to let statesmen go freely where 
reason and justice take them. 

So, suppose we take this absolute rule, this mechanical maxim of 
Mr. Spurgeon and the Nonconformists, that Church establishments are 
bad things because Christ said: ‘My kingdom is not of this world.” 
Suppose we try and make our consciousness bathe and float this piece 
of petrifaction—for such it now is—and bring it within the stream of the 
vital movement of our thought, and into relation with the whole intelligible 
law of things. An enemy and a disputant might probably say that much 
machinery which Nonconformists themselves employ, the Liberation 
Society which exists already, and the Nonconformist Union which 
Mr. Spurgeon desires to see existing, come within the scope of Christ’s 
words as well as Church establishments. This, however, is merely a 
negative and contentious way of dealing with the Nonconformist maxim ; 
whereas what we desire is to bring this maxim within the positive and 
vital movement of our thought. We say, therefore, that Christ’s words 
mean that his religion is a force of inward persuasion acting on the 
soul, and not a force of outward constraint acting on the body; and if the 
Nonconformist maxim against Church establishments and Church endow- 
ments has warrant given to it from what Christ thus meant, then their 
maxim is good, even though their own practice in the matter of the 
Liberation Society may be at variance with it. 

And here we cannot but remember what we have formerly said about 
religion, Miss Cobbe, and the British College of Health in the New Road. 
In religion there are two parts, the part of thought and speculation, and 
the part of worship and devotion; Christ certainly meant his religion, as a 
force of inward persuasion acting on the soul, to employ both parts as 
perfectly as possible. Now thought and speculation is eminently an 
individual matter, and worship and devotion is eminently a collective 
matter. It does not help me to think a thing more clearly that thousands 
of other people are thinking the same ; but it does help me to worship with 
more emotion that thousauds of other people are worshipping with me. 
The consecration of common consent, antiquity, public establishment, long- 
used rites, national edifices, is everything for religious worship. ‘ Just what 
makes worship impressive,’ says Joubert, ‘‘is its publicity, its external 
manifestation, its sound, its splendour, its observance universally and 
visibly holding its way through all the details both of our outward and 
of our inward life.” Worship, therefore, should have in it as little as 
possible of what divides us, and should be as much as possible a commen 
and public act ; as Joubert says again: ‘‘ The best prayers are those which 
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have nothing distinct about them, and which are thus of the nature of 
simple adoration.” Fr, ‘‘ The same devotion,” as he says in another place, 
unites men far more than the same thought and knowledge.” Thought 
and knowledge, as we have said before, is eminently something individual, 
and of our own; the more we possess it as strictly of our own, the more 
power it has on us. Man worships best, therefore, with the community ; 
he philosophises best alone. So it seems that whoever would truly give 
effect to Christ’s declaration that his religion is a force of inward persuasion 
acting on the soul, would leave our thought on the intellectual aspects of 
Christianity as individual as possible, but would make Christian worship 
as collective as possible. Worship, then, appears to be eminently a matter 
for public and national establishment ; for even Mr. Bright, who when 
he stands in Mr. Spurgeon’s great Tabernacle is so ravished with admira- 
tion, will hardly say that the great Tabernacle and its worship are in them- 
selves, as a temple and service of religion, so impressive and affecting as the 
public and national Westminster Abbey, or Notre Dame, with their 
worship. And when, very soon after the great Tabernacle, one comes 
plump down to the mass of private and individual establishments of 
religious worship, establishments falling, like the British College of Health in 
the New Road, conspicuously short of what a public and national establish- 
ment might be, then one cannot but feel that Christ’s command to make 
his religion a force of persuasion to the soul, is, so far as one main source 
of persuasion is concerned, altogether set at nought. But perhaps the 
Nonconformists worship so unimpressively because they philosophise so 
keenly ; and one part of religion, the part of public national worship, they 
have subordinated to the other part, the part of individual thought and 
knowledge? This, however, their organisation in congregations forbids 
us to admit. They are members of congregations, not isolated thinkers ; 
and a true play of individual thought is at least as much impeded by 
membership of a small congregation as by membership of a great Church ; 
thinking by batches of fifties is to the full as fatal to free thought as 
thinking by batches of thousands. Accordingly, we have had occasion 
already to notice that Nonconformity does not at all differ from the Estab- 
lished Church by having worthier or more philosophical ideas about God, 
and the ordering of the world, than the Established Church has; it has 
very much the same ideas about these as the Established Church has, but 
it differs from the Established Church in that its worship is a much less 
collective and national affair. So Mr. Spurgeon and the Nonconformists 
seem to have misapprehended the true meaning of Christ’s words, My 
kingdom is not of this world; because, by these words, Christ meant that 
his religion was to work on the soul, and of the two parts of the soul on 
which religion works, the thinking and speculative part, and the feeling 
and imaginative part, Nonconformity satisfies the first no better than the 
Established Churches which Christ by these words is supposed to have 
condemned satisfy it, and the second part it satisfies much worse than the 
Established Churches. And thus the balance of advantage seems to rest 
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with the Established Churches; and they seem to have apprehended 
and applied Christ’s words, if not with perfect adequacy, at least less 
inadequately than Nonconformity. 

Might it not, then, be urged with great force that the way to do good, 
in presence of this operation for uprooting the Church establishment in 
Ireland by the power of the Nonconformists’ antipathy to publicly 
establishing or endowing religious worship, is not by lending a hand straight 
away to the operation, and Hebraising—that is, in this case, taking an un- 
critical interpretation of certain Bible words as our absolute rule of conduct 
—with the Nonconformists. It may be very well for born Hebraisers, like 
Mr. Spurgeon, to Hebraise ; but for Liberal statesmen to Hebraise is surely 
unsafe, and to see poor old Liberal hacks Hebraising, whose real self 
belongs to a kind of negative Hellenism—a state of moral indifferency with- 
out intellectual ardour—is even painful. And when, by our Hebraising, we 
neither do what the better mind of statesmen prompted them to do, nor win 
the affections of the people we want to conciliate, nor yet reduce the opposi- 
tion of our adversaries but rather heighten it, surely it may be not unreason- 
able to Hellenise a little, to let our thought and consciousness play freely 
about our proposed operation and its motives, dissolve these motives if 
they are unscund, which certainly they have some appearance at any rate 
of being, and create in their stead, if they are, a set of sounder and more 
persuasive motives conducting to a more solid operation. May not the 
man who promotes this be giving the best help towards finding some lasting 
truth to minister to the diseased spirit of his time, and does he really 
deserve that the believers in action should grow impatient with him ? 

But now to take another operation which does not at this moment so 
excite people’s feelings as the disestablishment of the Irish Church, but 
which, I suppose, would also be called exactly one of those operations of 
simple, practical, common-sense reform, aiming at the removal of some par- 
ticular abuse, and rigidly restricted to that object, to which a Liberal ought 
to lend a hand, and deserves that other Liberals should grow impatient 
with him if he does not. This operation I had the great advantage of 
with my own ears hearing discussed in the House of Commons, and 
recommended by a powerful speech from that fine speaker, Mr. Bright ; 
so that the effeminate horror which, it is alleged, I have of practical 
reforms of this kind, was put to a searching test; and if it survived, it 
must have, one would think, some reason or other to support it, and can 
hardly quite merit the stigma of its present name. The operation I mean 
was that which the Real Estate Intestacy Bill aimed at accomplishing, 
and the discussion on this bill I heard in the House of Commons. The 
bill proposed, as every one knows, to prevent the land of a man who dies 
intestate from going, as it goes now, to his eldest son, and was thought, 
by its friends and by its enemies, to be a step towards abating the now 
almost exclusive possession of the land of this country by the people whom 
we call the Barbarians. Mr. Bright, and other speakers on his side, seemed 
to hold that there is a kind of natural law or fitness of things which assigns 
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to all a man’s children a right to equal shares in the enjoyment of his 
property after his death; and that if, without depriving a man of an 
Englishman’s prime privilege of doing what he likes by making what will 
he chooses, you provide that when he makes none his land shall be 
divided among his family, then you give the sanction of the law to the 
natural fitness of things, and inflict a sort of check on the present violation of 
this by the Barbarians. It occurred to me, when I saw Mr. Bright and his 
friends proceeding in this way, to ask myself a question. If the almost 
exclusive possession of the land of this country by the Barbarians is a bad 
thing, is this practical operation of the Liberals, and the stock notion on which 
it seems to rest about the right of children to share equally in the enjoyment 
of their father’s property after his death, the best and most effective means 
of dealing with it ; or is it best dealt with by letting one’s thought and 
consciousness play freely and naturally upon the Barbarians, this Liberal 
operation, and the stock notion at the bottom of it, and trying to get as 
near as we can to the intelligible law of things as to each of them ? 

Now does any one, if he simply and naturally reads his consciousness, 
discover that he has any rights at all? For my part, the deeper I go in 
my own consciousness, and the more simply I abandon myself to it, the 
more it seems to tell me that I have no rights at all, only duties ; and that 
men get this notion of rights from a process of abstract reasoning, inferring 
that the obligations they are conscious of towards others, others must be 
conscious of towards them, and not from any direct witness of conscious- 
ness at all. But it is obvious that the notion of a right, arrived at in this 
way, is likely to stand as a formal and petrified thing, deceiving and 
misleading us; and that the notions got directly from our consciousness 
ought to be brought to bear upon it and to control it. So it is unsafe and 
misleading to say that our children have rights against us; what is true 
and safe to say is, that we have duties towards our children. But 
who will find among these natural duties, set forth to us by our con- 
sciousness, the obligation to leave to all our children an equal share in 
the enjoyment of our property ? or, though consciousness tells us we 
ought to provide for our children’s welfare, whose consciousness tells him 
that the enjoyment of property is in itself welfare ? Whether our children’s 
welfare is best served by their all sharing equally in our property depends 
on circumstances and on the state of the community in which we live ; 
with this equal sharing, society could not, for example, have organised 
itself afresh out of the chaos left by the fall of the Roman Empire, and to 
have an organised society to live in is more for a child’s welfare than 
to have an equal share of his father’s property. So we see how little 
convincing force the stock notion on which the Real Estate Intestacy Bill 
was based—the notion that in the nature and fitness of things all a man’s 
children have a right to an equal share in the enjoyment of what he leaves, 
really has ; and how powerless, therefore, it must of necessity be to 
persuade and win any one who has habits and interests which disincline 
him to it. On the other hand, the practical operation proposed relies 
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entirely, if it is to be effectual in altering the present practice of the 
Barbarians, on the power of truth and persuasiveness in the notion which 
it seeks to consecrate; for it leaves to the Barbarians full liberty to 
continue their present practice, to which all their habits and interests 
incline them, unless the promulgation of a notion, which we have seen to 
have no vital efficacy and hold upon our consciousness, shall hinder them. 
Are we really to adorn an operation of this kind, merely because it 
proposes to do something, with all the favourable epithets of simple, 
practical, common-sense, definite; to enlist on its side all the zeal of 
the believers in action, and to call indifference to it a really effeminate 
horror of useful reforms? It seems to me quite easy to show that a free 
disinterested play of thought on the Barbarians and their land-holding is 
a thousand times more really practical, a thousand times more likely 
to lead to some effective result, than an operation such as that of which 
we have been now speaking. For if, casting aside the impediments of 
stock notions and mechanical action, we try to find the intelligible law of 
things respecting a great land-owning class such as we have in this country, 
does not our consciousness readily tell us that whether the perpetuation 
of such a class is for its own real welfare and for the real welfare of the 
community, depends on the actual circumstances of this class and of the 
community ? Does it not readily tell us that wealth, power, and consi- 
deration are, and above all when inherited and not earned, in themselves 
trying and dangerous things ? as Bishop Wilson excellently says: ‘‘ Riches 
are almost always abused without a very extraordinary grace.” But this 
extraordinary grace was in great measure supplied by the circumstances 
of the feudal epoch, out of which our land-holding class, with its rules of 
inheritance, sprang. ‘The labours and contentions of a rude, nascent, and 
struggling society supplied it ; these perpetually were trying, chastising, 
and forming the class whose predominance was then needed by society to 
give it points of cohesion, and was not so harmful to themselves because 
they were thus sharply tried and exercised. But in a luxurious, settled, 
and easy society, where wealth offers the means of enjoyment a thousand 
times more, and the temptation to abuse them is thus made a thousand 
times greater, the exercising discipline is at the same time taken away, and 
the feudal class is left exposed to the full operation of the natural law 
well put by the French moralist : Pouvoir sans savoir est fort dangereux. 
And, for my part, when I regard the youth of this class, it is above all by 
the trial and shipwreck made of their own welfare by the circumstances in 
which they live that I am struck ; how far better it would have been for 
nine out of every ten among them, if they had had their own way to make 
in the world, and not been tried by a condition for which they had not the 
extraordinary grace requisite ! 

This, I say, seems to be what a man’s consciousness, simply consulted, 
would tell him about the actual welfare of our Barbarians themselves. Then 
as to their actual effect upon the welfare of the community, how can this be 
salutary, if a class which, by the very possession of wealth, power, and con- 
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sideration, becomes a kind of ideal or standard for the rest of the commu- 
nity, is tried by ease and pleasure more than it can well bear, and almost 
irresistibly carried away from excellence and strenuous virtue. This must 
certainly be what Solomon meant when he said, ‘‘ As he who putteth a stone 
in a sling, so is he that giveth honour to a fool.” For any one can per- 
ceive how this honouring of a false ideal, not of intelligence and strenuous 
virtue, but of wealth and station, pleasure and ease, is as a stone from a 
sling to kill in our great middle class, in us who are called Philistines, the 
desire before spoken of, which by nature for ever carries all men towards 
that which is lovely, and to leave instead of it only a blind deteriorating 
pursuit, for ourselves also, of the false ideal. And in those among us Philis- 
tines whom this desire does not wholly abandon, yet, having no excellent 
ideal set forth to nourish and to steady it, it meets with that natural bent 
for the bathos which together with this desire itself is implanted at birth in 
the breast of man, and is by that force twisted awry, and borne at random 
hither and thither, and at last flung upon those grotesque and hideous 
forms of popular religion which the more respectable part among us 
Philistines mistake for the true goal of man’s desire after all that is lovely. 
And for the Populace this false ideal is a stone which kills the desire 
before it can even arise; so impossible and unattainable for them do 
the conditions of that which is lovely appear according to this ideal to be 
made, so necessary to the reaching of them by the few seems the falling 
short of them by the many. So that, perhaps, of the actual vulgarity 
of our Philistines and brutality of our Populace, the Barbarians and their 
feudal habits of succession, enduring out of their due time and place, are 
involuntarily the cause in a great degree ; and they hurt the welfare of the 
rest of the community at the same time that, as we have seen, they hurt 
their own. 

But must not, now, the working in our minds of considerations like 
these, to which culture, that is, the disinterested and active use of reading, 
reflection, and observation, carries us, be really much more effectual to the 
dissolution of feudal habits and rules of succession in land than an operation 
like the Real Estate Intestacy Bill, and a stock notion like that of the 
natural right of all a man’s children to an equal share in the enjoyment of 
his property ; since we have seen that this mechanical maxim is unsound, 
and that, if it is unsound, the operation relying upon it cannot possibly be 
effective 2? If truth and reason have, as we believe, any natural irresistible 
effect on the mind of man, it must. These considerations, when culture 
has called them forth and given them free course in our minds, will live 
and work. They will work gradually, no doubt, and will not bring us 
ourselves to the front to sit in high place and put them into effect; 
but so they will be all the more beneficial. Everything teaches us how 
gradually nature would have all profound changes brought about; and we 
can even see, too, where the absolute abrupt stoppage of feudal habits has 
worked harm. And appealing to the sense of truth and reason, these con- 
siderations will, without doubt, touch and move all those of even the Bar- 
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barians themselves, who are (as are some of us Philistines also, and some 
of the Populace) beyond their fellows quick of feeling for truth and reason. 
For indeed this is just one of the advantages of sweetness and light over 
fire and strength, that sweetness and light make a feudal class quietly and 
gradually drop its feudal habits because it sees them at variance with truth 
and reason, while fire and strength tear them passionately off it because it 
applauded Mr. Lowe when he called, or was supposed to call, the working- 
class drunken and venal. 

Here again, then, we seem entitled to conclude that the believers in 
action are really balked by their practice of Hebraising too much, and that 
they ought to be content to let us Hellenise, and even themselves should 
try, at the present moment, to Hellenise tod. And it is clear that they 
have no just cause, so far as regards this particular operation of theirs last 
canvassed, to reproach us with delicate conservative scepticism ; for here 
by Hellenising we seem to subvert stock conservative notions and usages 
more effectually than they subvert them by Hebraising. But, in truth, 
the free spontaneous play of consciousness with which culture tries to float 
our stock habits of thinking and acting, is by its very nature, as has been said, 
disinterested. Sometimes the result of floating them may be agreeable to this 
party, sometimes to that ; now it may be unwelcome to our so-called Liberals, 
now to our so-called Conservatives ; but what culture seeks is above all to 
float them, to prevent their being stiff and stark pieces of petrifaction any 
“longer. It is mere Hebraising if we stop short, and refuse to let our con- 
sciousness play freely, whenever we or our friends do not happen to like what 
it discovers to us. This is to make the Liberal party, or the Conservative 
party, our one thing needful, instead of human perfection; and we have 
seen what mischief arises from making an even greater thing than the 
Liberal or the Conservative party, the predominance of the moral side in 
man, our one thing needful. But wherever the free play of our conscious- 
ness leads us, we shall follow; believing that in this way we shall tend to 
make good at all points what is wanting to us, and so shall be brought 
nearer to our complete human perfection. Thus we shall perhaps 
praise much that a so-called Liberal thinks himself forbidden to praise, 
and yet blame much that a so-called Conservative thinks himself for- 
bidden to blame, because these are both of them partisans, and no 
partisan can afford to be thus disinterested. But we who are not 
partisans can afford it; and after we have seen what Nonconformists lose 
by being locked up in their New Road forms of religious institution, we 
can let ourselves see, on the other hand, how their ministers, in a time of 
movement of ideas like our present time, are apt to be more exempt than 
the ministers of a great Church establishment from that self-confidence and 
sense of superiority to such a movement which are natural to a powerful 
hierarchy, and which in Archdeacon Denison, for instance, seem almost 
carried to such a pitch that they may become, one cannot but fear, his 
spiritual ruin. But seeing this does not dispose us, therefore, to lock up 
all the nation in forms of worship of the New Road type; but it points us 
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to the new ideal of combining grand and national forms of worship with 
an openness and movement of mind not yet found in any hierarchy. So, 
again, if we see what is called ritualism making conquests in our Puritan 
middle class, we may rejoice that portions of this class should have 
become alive to the esthetical weakness of their position, even although 
they have not yet become alive to the intellectual weakness of it. In 
Puritanism, on the other hand, we can respect that idea of dealing sincerely 
with oneself, which is at once the great force of Puritanism, Puritanism’s 
great superiority over all products, like ritualism, of our Catholicising 
tendencies, and also an idea rich in the latent seeds of intellectual 
promise. But we do this, without on that account hiding from ourselves 
that Puritanism has by Hebraising misapplied that idea, has as yet 
developed none or hardly one of those seeds, and that its triumph at its 
present stage of development would be baneful. 

Everything, in short, confirms us in the doctrine, so unpalatable to the 
believers in action, that our main business at the present moment is not 
so much to work away at certain crude reforms of which we have already 
the scheme in our own mind, as to create a frame of mind out of which 
really fruitful reforms may with time grow. I had fully hoped to bring 
now to an end all I have to urge in behalf of this doctrine upon the 
believers in action, but, on reflecting, I perceive that one or two of 
their choicest practical reforms have escaped my notice; and as, between 
the high-stepping political writers who deal with the reality of our stock 
ways of thinking and acting, and the enchanting imaginative writers who 
represent these stock ways of thinking end acting to us in fiction, there 
seems by common consent to be left for the friends of culture a humble 
place as purveyors of what is called padding for the magazines, I shall 
without difliculty, I hope, be allowed to make one more appearance here 
with a supply of this modest and unpretending article. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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I am now a pasha of three tails ; and yet I inherited no title from my 
father. I am a mushir in the Padisha’s army; yet I have never been to 
a school, civil or military, and have never smelt gunpowder, except during 
the bairam. I possess immense estates; and yet my father did not 
bequeath me land enough to lay him in. I cannot tell my exact age,—I 
think I must be about forty-six, for I always heard that I was born a year 
or two after those cowardly giaours, the Greeks, rebelled against our 
Padisha. My father, Hassan Aga, was one of the body-guard of the 
famous hero, Ussiff Bey. I can still remember his winning countenance, 
his tall figure, and his manly step. He was one of the best riders in the 
train of Ussiff Bey, and a man foremost in any fight. Just before the 
eruel massacre of Navarino he was killed in battle, and I was left helpless 
and penniless, with my poor mother, Fatmé. 

My father’s short career of glory must have led me in after life to be, 
for a short. time, military. But his premature death kept me in mind 
that over boldness often is a fatal error; for which reason, like a good 
patriot and faithful Mussulman, I preserved myself to my country, and 
abstained from defiling my hands with the blood of giaours. I felt it also 
my duty to my country to allow others, more skilled than myself, to 
conduct in person all military operations with which I was immediately 
connected. Of late years this regard for my country’s interests has been 
very easily sustained, since we have had an influx of Hungarian and 
Polish cutthroats as ready to fight for us as they have been ready to abjure 
the faith of their forefathers. Of all contemptible vipers in the eyes of a 
Turk, these are the vilest. Hence our good Padisha wisely abstains from 
having any of them about his person, keeping them well employed on 
active military service. 

My mother’s beauty being renowned in the camp, no sooner was my 
father buried than she had numerous offers of marriage through the 
medium of those old women who are the usual marriage-mongers. To one 
she objected that he had a second wife ; to another that he was too tall or 
short ; and at last she astonished everybody by bestowing herself upon 
Hassin Effendi, a thin, pale-faced, stooping, bandy-legged kiatip, or clerk 
of my Bey’s. I never could account for this extraordinary taste on the 
part of my graceful mother, unless it were an influence for her that this 
sickly-looking kiatip was of the same name as her dead husband. It is cf 
no consequence now ; I only know that I have cause to be grateful to my 
mother for having married him, since it is to Hassan Effendi alone that I 
owe all I possess in this world,—titles, honour, wealth and happiness. 
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From the first week of his marriage, to the day I left my home, he was 
my teacher and my friend. To him I owe my education. He was a good 
scholar, and under his care I made great progress in my study of the 
literature of my country. When I was about twenty I obtained the post 
of chibouk-oglin or pipe-bearer to Bostan Bey, Mudir of Drama. Our life 
at Drama was monotonous, as well to me as to my master and his 
charming wife, Duda Hanoum. ‘The lady was the only daughter of his 
Highness Emir Pasha, then the capitan pasha; and, thanks to her 
entreaties, his Highness obtained the recall of my master Bostin Bey, 
from Drama to Stamboul, where the good father-in-law had procured 
for him the lucrative office of musteshar, or controller to the tarsana or 
arsenal. 

Before leaving Drama I may digress for the bencfit of my Frane 
readers, and give some account of our life at that retired and primitive 
corner of our empire. The mudir is a kind of governor of the province ; 
he is the head of the civil and military power; indeed I may fairly say 
that all powers, executive and legislative, are vested in him, although for 
appearance sake there is now a meslish or supreme council, presided over 
by the mudir, to act as the highest tribunal in the province; but even to 
this day justice, as interpreted by Francs, is a mere myth with us. Tho 
members of the meslish cannot displease the governor, whether a pasha or 
effendi ; whilst the latter cannot be expected to be so self-denying as to 
forego all chances of enriching himself by receiving a substantial bribe 
from one or both the litigants for the purpose of bringing his influence to 
bear on the meslish. 

I dare say all this appears very queer to hypercritical Frances ; but 
they know as well as we do that unless you have money cr family influence 
you can never get on in the world, at all events as a Government employé ; 
and, to tell you the truth, from the little I have seen of Western Europe, 
Ido not think that the Francs are much behind us in matters of this 
kind ; the numerous acts of jobbery during the Crimean war and the 
manner things are managed in the English civil and military services beat 
our comparatively innocent and slow-going ways hollow. 

As a general rule, governors of provinces are well paid by us, and they 
are usually expected to double, at least, their official salaries by perquisites. 
The mudir sits in council almost daily, except Friday. He sits at one end 
of his sofa or divan, puffing at his pipe or narghilé; the members of the 
meslish on each side, on chairs or sofas; the parties to the suit standing 
in front on their bare feet, with their arms crossed before them. Our 
people are sufficiently shrewd enough not to incur the useless expense of 
employing attorneys ; they plead themselves, and employ the money that 
would have been swallowed up by the legal sharks in a more profitable 
manner, viz., by distributing bribes amongst the meslish with, of course, 
the lion’s share for the mudir. 

A Jew from Salonica, Ham Abram Sinto, had advanced, on the pre- 
vious September, 95,000 piastres to a Greek of Drama, a certain Georgi 
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Seréti, for 10,000 kilos of barley, at 94 piastres the kilo, to be delivered 
on the following June. The money was advanced without interest, for 
the purpose of securing the stuff at this low price. The time for delivery 
comes, and Georgi has not got one kilo provided. In the meantime, 
barley being unusually in demand, the price has gone up to 15 piastres 
the kilo; and Ham Abram, taking advantage of this rise in the market, 
had already sold the 10,000 kilos to a Chiote merchant of Salonica. Barley 
is now rising in price daily, and becoming more and more scarce, and the 
poor Jew sees bankruptcy and ruin staring him in the face, as Georgi 
writes he cannot deliver the barley at the stipulated time, but will do so 
next year, and, in the meantime, pay interest for the money advanced. 
On the other hand, the Chiote merchant, having got wind of all this, 
presses the Jew for the barley, and, in default, protests through his consul 
to the Pasha of Salonica, and claims the price of the barley, calculating 
the price at the rate he expected to have it sold on its arvival at Trieste. 
The Chiote, being a rich man, and under the protection of his powerful 
consul, obtains heavy damages, and is satisfied ; the poor Jew, now almost 
ruined, comes to Drima for redress against the heartless Georgi, the cause 
of all the unlucky Israclite’s troubles. He, of course, goes to the mudir, 
but his means being almost exhausted, he is not in a position to pro- 
pitiate adequately our Rhadamanthus with a substantial bribe. Poor 
Ham Abram does his best however; he brings the mudir some jessamine 
pipes from Vodina, a few drums of rahdt lucums, and a few okes of coffee 
and loaf sugar. The mudir graciously accepts the presents and promises 
to see justice done to him. But, alas! for the hard-fated Jew, Georgi 
Seréti has been beforehand, and has been making friends at court by 
using more influential means than a few okes of coffee and sugar. The 
case comes on before the meshlish in due time; the Jew claims heavy 
damages, which he fixes at about double the amount advanced. The 
Greek, with an apparent grin on his cunning face, is most obsequious to 
the meslish ; he says he regrets having been unable to perform his contract, 
but it was not his fault; the crops have been so bad, as his Highness 
knows, that it was impossible to procure the barley at any price; he is 
of course sorry, very sorry, for this, but he could not help it; it was the 
Allah that willed that the crops should be bad this year, but he had no 
doubt next year’s crops will be most plentiful, and he will not fail to 
deliver the barley in good time next year; but, as he was anxious to deal 
by the Jew fairly and equitably, he is willing to pay interest at the legal 
rate of 12 per cent. per annum for the money advanced. The Jew in 
despair rushes up to the divan with tears in his eyes and kisses the hem 
of the mudir’s dress; he begs and implores him for justice. The mudir 
motions him to retire to his place, and taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
and putting down the jewelled coffee-eup he was holding in his left hand, 
delivers his judgment to the effect that Ham Abram Sinto is most unreason- 
able and unfair in his demands; how could poor Georgi help it if Allah 
was not propitious this year? Georgi Seréti’s offer is both just and liberal, 
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and he advises Ham Abram to accept it. The Jew appeals and protests 
in vain; a cavass or guard pushes him ignominiously out of the council 
chamber, and he retires tearing at his long beard, beating his breast, and 
cursing in his quiet way and in his own tongue both Grecks and Turks. 

This is the usual way business is conducted, but it is not always 
a Jew who is muleted; we Turks are neither bigoted nor oppressive ; we 
consider all subjects of our Padisha as equals whatever their nationality 
or religion. 

During our tedious journey from Drama to Stamboul by land, with 
a numerous caravan of horses and Arabas, and with a host of attendants, 
male and female, I had the good fortune to draw Bostan Bey’s attention 
to my literary attainments, which were really, as my reader sees, of 
a superior nature. He forthwith installed me in the post of secretary, 
without a fixed salary—indeéd without a salary at all. But who wants 
salary ? There are not three out of the forty attendants of Bostan Bey 
that receive any salary from hiv. 

Before we reached Stamboul, I was high in favour with my master, 
and was considered by him and by those around him his most confidential 
kiatip. I always attributed this marked preference on the part of Bostan 
Bey to my great energy, my constant perseverance, and above all, my 
undoubted command of the kalém, or pen. Busybodies and spiteful folks 
used to whisper that I owed my rapid promotion to my good looks, which 
had met with favour in the eyes of our lady, Duda Hanoum. 

Franes and other giaours will stare at this, and ask how can it be 
possible for one in the mere capacity of a servant to jump up at one bound 
to the post of confidential secretary? For the Francs and other giaours 
are not aware that all our pashas, ail our mushirs and beys, have invariably 
risen from the ranks of servants or chibouk-oglans. These latter, even 
beyond the sons and relatives of the pashas, have the best opportunities 
of cultivating their minds and studying the true science of politics. From 
morning to evening, they are always in their master’s presenee—that is, 
whilst he is at the disharlik, or men’s apartments. In the way of business 
they see and hear all that he does. Their master never thinks of keeping 
from them any secrets, private or public. No sooner had Consul Papperdorf 
recrossed Bostéin Bey’s threshold after a lengthened and animated inter- 
view, to every word of which I had been privy, than my master would 
turn to me with a smile and commence a diatribe upon the merits of the 

ase, and his best course of action. Such confidences occur every day, 
nay, every hour; and hence it is not difficult to imagine what facilities 
are given to a chibouk-oglan for improvement of his mind. At the same 
time, by acquiring influence over his master, it is open to him to promote 
his own advancement. 

At last we reached the fair Stamboul, city of cities, and crossed the 
Golden Horn to repair to the kondk prepared for us by order of Dudi 
Hanoum’s papa. At about eight o’clock next morning we called at Emin 
Pasha’s konak. I had never before seen so large a residence and so many 
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richly attired attendants. Everything seemed to me like a piece of fairy 
tale. But when we were ushered into the presence of the capitan pasha all 
my attention was fixed upon him. I had never before, and I have never 
since, beheld a more imposing and padisha-like individual. He was 
sitting on a low divan, with his jewelled jessamine pipe in his fat white 
hand. On entering the apartment, Bostém Bey rushed up to the divan on 
which the great man was reclining, and kissed the skirt of his dress. 
Then he moved three steps backwards, his hands crossed before him. The 
great pasha asked him a few commonplace questions, to which the bey 
answered with the usual temenih. My master then having been motioned 
to sit, coffee and pipes were served. But I was not suffered to hand either. 
Had the host been my bey’s equal or his inferior, I should have done so, 
as usual. But here that was against all rules of etiquette. I was satisfied, 
therefore, to be permitted to lounge about the entrance of the apartment, 
and to listen to the conversation carried on within. On the same day 
Bostin Bey was installed in his new oflice of musteshir, the source of 
wealth and honour to him and to me. For from this day my life was one 
of labour and activity. I was Bostin Bey’s factotum ; and my wits being 
somewhat sharper than those of my master, I may truly say that hence- 
forward I was de facto the musteshér to the capitan pasha. 

Every transaction connected with the provisioning of the imperial 
navy had to pass through our oflice. In fact, we held the pursestrings of 
this great department of the State. I will describe one or two of those 
transactions by way of explaining how my business engrossed attention. 
We were approaching the great feast of Ramazan, in fact, our Lent. Now 
Yamazan lasts a whole moon, and during this month every true Moslem 
fasts from sunrise to sunset. He feasts and regales only at night, thanking 
Allah and his prophet for all blessings bestowed on him ; and so actively, 
that every Turk spends in food and pleasure as much money in this month 
of fasting as he does in all the other months of the year put together. 
Now, it would be cruel that the faithful and brave sailors of the padisha 
(Allah preserve him !) should not be provided with all comforts proper to 
this festive season. Our oftice, therefore, was directed to purchase one 
hundred thousand okes of butter and two hundred thousand okes of rice 
for the navy. ‘The market price of the butter was fourteen piastres the 
oke, and that of the rice two piastres. Of course this provision had to be 
supplied by tender. Now amongst the baziryans, or merchants, that came 
forward there was a tall, smooth-faced Armenian gentleman, named 
Anazinian, a clever and practical man, who was able, in a private inter- 
view, to convince me that it was not an easy thing to purchase such a 
quantity of rice and butter, even with a full purse. ‘‘ Besides,” said he, 
‘‘ butter differs from butter just as rice from rice. There is good quality 
and a bad quality ; and as there are differences in the qualities, so also are 
there differences in the price. Now the price of rice is two piastres, and 
that of butter fourteen; but that is the price for the common quality. 
The best qualities are worth three and eighteen piastres respectively. 
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Now it happens that a relative of mine has just the quantity of each 
article required by the tarsana, and he will give them to me at the low 
price of the market, although he has repeatedly refused eighteen piastres 
for the butter and three piastres for the rice. Now as that is really the 
just price for the superior article, and to you I offer the adv ni: ce of this 
unexpected bargain, I do not see why you should not put it down at the 
highest or the right price, and divide the difference with Bostan Bey. If 
you accept my offer I will pay in to Bostan Bey’s hasnadar* to-morrow 
300,000 piastres, and hand you at the same time a similar sum. You 
see by this that I ask no advantage for myself. But I have taken a liking 
for you, and hope one day you will do me some service in return.” This 
proposition of my friend Anazinian was really so fair and straightforward 
that I entertained no doubt of my master Bostan Bey’s ready assent to it ; 
and I was not mistaken. Bostan Bey, whose extravagance never left him 
with much spare cash in his coffers, overjoyed at the prospect of getting 
300,000 piastres in one lump, ordered me at once to jump on my horse 
and repair to Anazinian’s house, and close with him. Of course it was 
not necessary for me to mention to my master that I pocketed half the 
equitable gains by this transaction. He had never given me, to his own 
knowledge, a single para since I first entered his service, and he of 
course understood that I was not living on nothing in the style to which 
I had by this time advanced. The same afternoon I saw Anazinian, and 
closed the bargain. The next day I was a richer man by 300,000 piastres, 
all in minchiks (Austrian half-sovereigns). This was my first operation with 
a gentleman of that astute race, the Armenians. Until this time I had been 
led to consider the Armenians as the most crafty and money-loving in the 
universe, yet in my first intercourse with one of them I met only with 
disinterested friendship and a most extraordinary honesty. In course of 
time, the butter and rice having been duly delivered to the arsenal, 
Anazinian came to our office with the receipts, and received the money. 
It was not until some months after this that I found bottom to my 
friend’s great liberality. He had never delivered to the arsenal more 
than half the quantity for which he had been paid. The arsenal has 
several entrances. He ordered the lighters with the goods to enter 
through one gate, where he received the receipt. A disinterested official 
inside, for reasons best known to himself, allowed them to pass out 
through another gate, and present themselves a second time, with the 
same goods, at the first entrance. By this simple arrangement the base 
Anazinian realised the sum of 900,000 piastres. But as soon as I knew 
all his treachery I had the giaour up to my office, and by stern private 
admonition caused him to disgorge iato my lap a part of his ill-gotten 
spoil. In all my subsequent transactions with these harpies I took every 
care to prevent them from monopolising the extraordinary cunning and 
duplicity a merciful Allah had bestowed upon them. As I am speaking of 
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these matters of business, I may as well mention a somewhat similar but 
more recent and still more extensive transaction with which I was con- 
nected indirectly. This concerned the purchase of 80,000 tons of 
steam coal, Newcastle double screened. ‘The market price at the time 
was 23s. per ton, cash; but as the contract had to run over more than 
six months, during which period prices might vary, and the arsenal 
had no money to pay for them on delivery; the contract price per ton 
was fifty shillings. By this financial adjustment the Capitan Pasha 
benefited to the extent of 1,000,000 piastres, and I got 5,000 Turkish 
pounds. But here again the honest contractor appeared to reserve no 
advantage to himself. Yet he was not quite so disinterested as we could 
have wished. According to contract the coal had to be brought direct 
from Newcastle and be delivered to the authorities at the tarsana at 
stated intervals. The process was this: suppose the vessel just arrived 
was one of say six hundred and fifty tons, and her name Mary Anne. The 
Armenian sent the bill of lading to the tarsana, stating on what day 
the captain was ready to discharge. In the mean time my good contractor 
was getting ready another vessel of about half the tonnage of the Mary 
Anne, filling her with inferior coal, painting her stern with the name 
Mary Anne in a most conspicuous manner, and sending her up to the 
tarsana to discharge her cargo. The official looks from the bill of lading 
to the ship’s name, and finds that they correspond,—what more can he 
do? ‘The vessel discharges her cargo, the Armenian goes back with the 
receipt, pockets his money, and there is no informality to be complained 
about. It is true that a transaction of this sort would have been 
condemned by a true Mussulman some fifty years ago, but the times of 
ignorance and superstition are now past, and, thanks to Western Europe, 
we have a new sort of civilisation. It was from the Francs we learned the 
first law of human nature—self-advancement. I had always heard that 
the Russians were famous for this sort of business, but by Allah, during 
the Russian war I found and heard of a few Englishmen who distinguished 
themselves in it very greatly. 

We remained for three years in Stamboul; at the expiration of this 
time, Bostan Bey was raised to the dignity of pasha, and obtained the 
pashalik of Smyrna. I became then his caimakam, or vice-governor, with 
the title of bey. Now, although my last office was extremely lucrative, 
still I was glad to exchange it for a new post and a new title. The 
importance of the post of caimakam to a governor entirely depends on the 
individual who holds it. If he, like myself, be gifted with lively brains, 
and possess influence over his superior, the post is important and 
excessively desirable. An entire province is lying at his feet. Smyrna, 
the beautiful Smyrna, was a paradise to me. Bostén Pasha very seldom 
troubled himself with details of the affairs of his province ; he was rarely 
ever present at the sittings of the meslish, but dividing his time between 
his harem and the chase, made horses and greyhounds the constant subject 
of his conversation. A Syrian steed of good blood was more prized by 
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him, than a bagful of a thousand purses. Besides our fixed salaries—for 
I now drew pay—our perquisites were really great at Smyrna; whilst the 
only vexatious part of our duty was our intercourse with the various 
consuls, and more particularly those of the four great powers. Consuls, 
at that time, enjoyed great influence, and had numerous privileges; their 
perquisites too, were enormous. Indeed, these consuls were always our 
natural enemies ; for, besides the trouble and vexation they were almost 
daily giving us, we could not but consider them as interceptors of our 
natural and legitimate streams of income. They were always ready to 
grant passports to Rhayas for a consideration; whilst every butcher and 
baker in the town stuck up in front of his shop the arms of one consul or 
other to warn off the Turks. For this protection to the tradesmen, the 
sustaining consul received sustenance in the shape of a regular gratuitous 
supply of bread or meat for his household, whilst madame the consolessa, 
would get every Easter a small cadeau in the shape of a Persian shawl, or 
string of pearls. I always considered this picking of crumbs very con- 
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temptible and shabby on the part of Western Europe. 

Pashaliks would be very good things in their way if they were not 
so ephemeral. It is very seldom that a pasha is allowed to stay in one 
place more than a year. Hither the jealousies of the officials at Con- 
stantinople, or the meddlings of the consuls of his province, will cause in 
a few months more or less his sudden removal. ‘This, however, does not 
by any means imply that the pasha is shelved; he gets another, and in 
most cases, 2 better post. Still the perpetual removal of the harem and 
the rest of the numerous household, carriages and horses, is invariably 
attended with a great deal of expense and much annoyance, whilst the 
system interferes to some extent with his success in business; for no 
sooner does he get acquainted with the fat calves of his pashalik and the 








proper way of managing them, than of he is whisked to another province, 
in which it will take him another year fully to learn his opportunities and 
duties. Recently, in the course of my intercourse with Francs, and 
during a visit to the western world, I have discovered that the Mussulmen 
are not only superior in most things to all the giaours, but most especially 
in generosity. Had I lived in London or Paris, my master would never 
have known how to dispense with my valuable services. He would have 
done all he could to keep me at my post that he might benefit by my 
abilities. Now, Bostin Pasha could not move without me. He could 
not indite a letter or send a message without previously taking my advice. 
And yet, with all this, he was constantly using his inflaence to obtain for 
me some independent post. 

During his Smyrna pashalik, Bostin Pasha paid a visit to the capital 
with his wife, Duda Hanoum, in order to be present at the circumcision 
of her youthful brother, Mehmet Bey. It was during his stay at Stamboul 
that the post of Governor of the Holy Mount became vacant by the 
untimely death of its last occupant, Tussin Bey. My good master, 
Bostan Pasha, no sooner heard of the vacancy than he used all his 
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influence to get the post for me. ‘It is not what I should have chosen 
for you,” wrote Bostan Pasha, ‘but then I thought that the sooner you 
obtain an independent post the better chance you will have of promoting 
your own future advancement. I need not tell you how much I regret 
parting with you; but I should fear the wrath of the good Allah were 
I to stand between you and your promotion through any interested motives. 
I shall expect you to wait at Smyrna until my return.” 

I was duly installed in my new office of Governor of the Holy Mount, 
a post of honour the most unenviable in the eyes of a Turk; and, as I 
fully believe, the only cause of my poor predecessor’s premature death. 
The promontory of Mount Athos contains about eighteen or twenty Greek 
monasteries, some of them dating as far back as six hundred years before 
Stamboul was taken by us in the glorious reign of Mahomet II. ,There is 
a great deal of superstition in all parts of the dominions of our padisha, 
and this mountain may justly be called the chief manufactory of this sort 
of commodity. Itook up my quarters at the Governor’s house in the town 
of Kariés, the capital and only town in the peninsula. Amongst the most 
extraordinary things in this world of wonders, the town of Kariés must rank 
as the chief. Only imagine a city without a single human female in it, 
nay, without even an animal of that sex. Things feminine are all most 
rigorously excluded from the territory of the Holy Mount. I was obliged, 
Governor though I was, to send back my favourite mare out of respect for 
the stringent laws of the holy fathers. In impatience at their stupid 
legislature, I inquired of the abbot of a monastery how they contrived to 
keep the Holy Mount free from the birds which must abound in both sexes. 
But I was gravely assured by the reverend gentleman that the Holy Virgin 
took care to protect their territory from hen sparrows or all like dangers. 
My simple reply to this was that I wished the Holy Virgin had not 
forgotten to extend her kindness so far as to protect us from the hosts of 
fleas and other vermin that infested the place, and in which, to judge from 
their vicious attacks on my poor skin, the spite of the excluded female sex 
must surely have found a way to vent itself. The lady bugs and fleas 
avenged the wrongs of their sex by unlimited propagation and a constant 
shedding of our blood. These monasteries, some of which have the 
appearance of small fortified towns, are divided into two sections. In 
half, or nearly half of them, the brethren never taste meat from the time 
they join the brotherhood until their death ; they are not allowed to possess 
money or property, and they are absolutely governed by the abbot; the 
rest indulge sometimes in flesh of bulls. Although they are presided over 
by an abbot, their government is a kind of limited oligarchy, whilst each 
brother can live according to his means. Some of these monasteries own 
vast estates in Macedonia, Thrace, and Moldo-Wallachia, besides which 
they derive much income from the numerous pilgrims who flock to this 
mountain every year about the end of August. But the most profitable 
trade carried on by these reverend fathers is the relic business. They 
select a fine skull, sometimes an entire skeleton of a deceased brother; 
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they place it in a silver or gilt case, call it a St. George or St. Gregory 
thauma-turgos (miracle-worker), and send it from town to town, and from 
village to village, for the worship of the deluded people, who offer sacrifices 
to its bearers in the shape of gold or silver coins. 

As I said before, my situation on this holy mountain was not of the 
pleasantest. But, in my usual manner, I contrived to make it not only 
agreeable, but also profitable, to some little extent. I was on very intimate 
terms with the abbot of St. Peter's Monastery, one of the very strict. 
The abbot was a short stout priest, with sharp little eyes, and a long black 
beard reaching to his waist. Although at that time Mussulmen could not 
tipple as openly as they do now, I was frequently the private guest of good 
Father Ignatius, when it was his practice to bring out a few samples of his 
choicest wines. On the other hand, whenever he thought himself a little 
indisposed, he would pay me a friendly visit, and as he invariably chaneed 
to find me at my meals, in mere politeness, of course, he was bound to 
taste a bit of roast chicken, and have a plateful of pilaff. Such relations 
tended to fasten so tightly the bonds of our friendship, that at last we 
were rarely seen apart. In my forlorn position in the mountain he was 
my only companion, my one source of amusement. I often was amused 
with his excuses and wry faces when he allowed himself to be coaxed to 
have a bite at a leg of chicken. As to the use of wine he never had any 
seruples. He was always regular in making the sign of the cross with his 
fingers over each tumbler of wine before putting it to his lips; but he 
never seemed particular as to the number of times he was called upon to 
sanctify good liquor to his use. The constant disputes of the monasteries 
among themselves were a great source of profit to me. Indeed these 
holy fathers, being enormously wealthy and equally unscrupulous, were 
the most pleasant and profitable clients with whom I have ever had the 
good fortune to be acquainted. 

I had lived more than two years in this exile when my patron, Bostan 
Pasha, high in favour at court, was appointed Minister-at-War, whereupon 
he recalled me to Constantinople, to be his controller. If the naval 
department be a mine of gold, the war ministry is a Goleonda. We had 
to provide clothing, arms, food, and pay for two hundred thousand troops, 
when, through the incompleteness of the regiments, the real number did 
not much exceed one hundred and twenty thousand. I considered Bostan 
Pasha now as rich as our padisha (Allah preserve him!), whilst I was so 
rapidly advancing in wealth that I considered it incumbent on me to live 
in a style commensurate to my present resources and my anticipations ot 
promotion. I occupied a large house in Stamboul, and had an excellent 
yalli at Arnaunt Kioi, on the sweetly beautiful shores of the Bosphorus. 
This pleasure-house was the munificent gift of my friend Theodore Stamati, 
the great tailor of Pera, who got the last contract for one hundred thousand 
uniforms. 

During Bostan Pasha’s ministry we had a petty insurrection in Bosnia ; 
and of course this circumstance was not lost upon me or my superior. 
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Oar duty clearly was to make the best of it. Extra troops had to be 
despatched to the spot as well as shiploads of provisions, ammunition, &c. 
As the affair was of great moment, if not to the State, at least to Bostan 
Pasha, he was anxious that I should superintend in person the whole 
management of this little affair in Bosnia. I was, therefore, at once 
converted into a military man, with the titles of mushir and pasha. My 
instructions were to put down the revolt at once and effectually, but write 
reports of a desponding character, so as to call for large and constant 
supplies for the army of Bosnia, which, when they arrived at the seat of 
war, were to be sold off for the benefit of my chief, as articles that had 
become useless in consequence of the effectual suppression of the revolt. 

I conducted this mission with so much skill and tact, and with results 
so much to the advantage of my patron, that, on my return to the capital, 
Bostan Pasha obtained for me the order of the Medjidie of the third class, 
and the post of member of the divan, with a salary as high as that of an 
ambassador's. This post (thanks to Allah!) I now hold, until I see a 
chance of bettering myself. 





Time Delted. 


ee 


Tov wert not here, but still I did defy 
Distance and Time to hold thee out of sight! 
Then Time, who saw how vain it was to try, 
Turn’d on my side, and in his own despite 
My forces reinforced with food and treasure, 
And troops of fancies gave to guard my heart, 
To circle Memory with present pleasure, 
And take me in a moment where thou art. 
‘Twas my last kiss !—but Time, who long ago 
Drew close to eut the knot of that embrace, 
Brought dearer lips to keep thine eyes aglow 
With light that Memory finds not in thy face: 
And thy new joy in thy new love doth add 
To that old joy in loving thee I had. 

M. B. 
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Early English Hetospapers, 
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Ir has often seemed to us to be a subject for curious reflection that the 
newspaper system, one of the chief pillars of our modern civilisation, should, 
for so long after its establishment in England, have made so insignificant a 
progress. The vast power of the daily press has ceased to surprise our 
minds, because, like the swiftness of the telegraph and the force of the 
steam-engine, it has become part of our daily life. A man cannot sit 
comfortably down to his breakfast without having the small-talk of the 
world served hot upon the table, and he cannot sleep in peace unless 
through the day, like a genuine quidnune, he has been discussing “ great 
and startling intelligence, the shock of empires, and concussions of the 
body politic.” Lord Lytton but expressed a common feeling when he 
declared in his well-known speech, that the noblest legacy to posterity 
would be, not our railways, docks, or public buildings, but a file of The 
Times. The same fecling led the great Frederick to insist upon the circu- 
lation of the journals in Prussia, and to order his schoolmasters in every 
village to read out the news to the country-folk. To most of us this seems 
but common sense ; but many well-informed people will tell us that we have 
become too proud of our newspapers, and too prone to vaunt their supe- 
riority over “all the works of Thucydides : ”’ they compare the intense pub- 
licity of our modern life to the glare of the solar microscope ; and, to borrow 
another expression from Emerson, ‘are tired of so public a life and planet, 
running hither and thither for nooks and hiding-places.”” Yet, with all this, 
nothing is clearer than the fact, that for three-quarters of a century after 
the introduction of journalism into our country, its professors were regarded 
by decent people not so much with fear as with contempt, and almost 
loathing. Not a statesman or an author of repute had a word for the 
struggling newsmongers, who might expect in the course of their lives to 
become acquainted with the gaol and the pillory, and who were by no 
means sure of escaping the court-martial and the gallows. Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, himself a journalist of experience, has left us a lively account 
of their condition in the proposals which, as official censor, he published 
for the regulation of the press in 1678. The ordinary penalties for 
offences connected with the press comprised, according to this eminent 
authority, death, mutilation, corporal pains, and banishment. Besides 
these we read that ‘‘ penalties of disgrace ordinarily in practice are many, 
and more might be added.” Among these penalties were the pillory, 
stocks, whipping, carting, and condemnation to the mines; these, it was 
considered, might do well enough for the authors, ‘for whom nothing can 
be too severe that stands with conscience and humanity ;” but the censor 
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was at some pains to invent more lenient and yet effective punishments for 
the printers and binders, and the hawkers and mercury-women who might 
be concerned with unlawful publications. His object was rather to make 
them ashamed and publicly ridiculous than to treat them with needless 
severity. He proposes that they should wear some mark of ignominy, 
‘as a halter instead of a hat-band, or one stocking blue and the other 
red, or a blue bonnet with a red T or § upon it to signify either treason or 
sedition, according to the circumstances.” It is true that these proposals 
were issued after the restoration of Charles II., when the press-laws were 
far more savage than they had been during the licence of the Revolution ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the Presbyicrians had been so keen to 
curb the freedom of printing, that they had evoked the wrathful thunder 
of the Areopagitica, and that even Milton's eloquence had not convinced 
them. An entry in the Journal of the House of Commons, before the 
King’s return, shows us that even a respectable person found to convey 
intelligence to the wrong side, by means of his newsbooks, had to take his 
trial by court-martial as a spy, and was liable to very summary execution. 

Some of the accusations brought against the carly newspapers are too 
trifling and fantastic to deserve a serious answer. They resemble those 
charges against Learning in the abstract, which statesmen and philosophers 
were once compelled to refute in ponderous tomes. One set of writers 
accuse these papers of raising all the wild passions of the Civil War: 
“Devoted to political purposes (says the elder Disraeli) they soon 
became a public nuisance by serving as the receptacles for party malice, 
and echoing to the farthest ends of the kingdom the insolent voice of all 
factions.”’ In the same strain he proceeds to express his contempt for 
the writers who were ‘ so well adapted for the scurrilous purposes of the 
newspapers,’ with a fire and a vehemence which to us seems pedantic 
and absurd. And there is hardly a biography of any one of these men 
which does not conclude by calling him a turncoat or an affected coxcomb, 
or by declaring that he showed the real baseness of his nature before he 
died. We need not here set up a grave defence of party journalism, or 
seek to prove that men were zealots for a cause before a Mercury or a 
Gazette was born. But we may express a slight surprise that learned 
writers should have forgotten Lord Bacon’s prescient words upon the 
subject of fugitive publications. When the heat of passion is over, they 
are not, said the philosopher, the worst seeds of a perfect history ; and he 
compares them to a nursery-garden out of whichg in course of time, a fair 
and stately garden may be planted. And not only have the very journals 
of which Disraeli complained become the basis of modern histories, but 
we may remember that Dugdale rested the greater part of his View of the 
Late Troubles upon the journals of the time, such as the Perfect Diurnal 
and the Armies’ Intelligencer, so that the value of the journals was known 
even at the time when it was a disgrace to be a journalist. Charles I., 
indeed, seems to have had a very just appreciation of the value of the 
newsbooks as materials for history. Under his superintendence a collection 
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of nearly 80,000 pamphlets, broadsheets, and newspapers relating to the 
war was set in hand, and such care was taken of them that the University 
of Oxford went through the form of purchasing them for 1,000/., in order, 
if there should be need of it, to make a more vigorous struggle against 
Cromwell for their possession than any private person could undertake. 
Another accusation, once very prevalent against the journalists, was 
that the cheapness of news led directly to the destruction of ancient 
records and manuscripts. It is an undoubted fact that valuable docu- 
ments were at one time destroyed and suffered to perish with almost 
criminal carelessness. We have all heard the story of Sir Robert Cotton, 
who found his tailor preparing to snip an original Magna Charta into 
coat-measures, and many of us have felt aggrieved at the way in which old 
muniments are still stuffed into damp cupboards and mouldy chests in 
some country towns. But it is hard to see what connection exists between 
this spirit of Vandalism and the introduction of cheap news. In times of 
revolution, we are told, ‘‘ monumental things become despicable,” and, 
doubtless, at those same periods a great desire for fresh news will arise on 
all sides ; but it is rather hard to putall the effects of revolutionary feeling 
upon the journalists.. Mr. Knight Hunt, in his history of the ourth 
I’state, countenances in some degree the notion that the neglect of 
antiquity was due to the newspapers, and gives a lamentable account of 
the time, not even now so very distant, when copybooks were usually 
covered with illuminated MSS., and ‘ records flew about like butter- 
flies.’" Aubrey lamented the darkness prevailing in Wiltshire on this 
point, and tells sad tales of the two sons of Parson Stump, his friend, who, 
being gunners, were used to scour their pieces with ancient title-deeds ; 
the glovers too are said to have found old-parchment very useful in their 
business. We heard a story the other day, which shows that the spirit of 
destruction was not confined to the humbler classes. The chapter of a 
celebrated cathedral had allowed the walls of their muniment-room to 
become ruinous, and never cast a thought on its contents. At last, one 
spring-time, a person looking through a crack in the outer wall saw 
mysterious black and white objects whirling and fluttering up and down. 
On examination these proved to be jackdaws making their nests, as was 
their wont, with fragments of priceless charters and title-deeds. Such was 
the ignorant carelessness of a past generation. But we cannot assume 
that it was due to the spread of newspapers, unless we could also imagine 
that these offending canons, glovers, gunners, and mechanics would, on 
being deprived of their cheap news, have fallen back on the study of these 
chartularies and base-Latin deeds, of which we are regretting the loss. 
Many other hard things have been said of the founders of the daily press ; 
but we cannot in a short essay do more than indicate the chief facts in its 
early history for the purpose of illustrating its true character, and of 
dispersing some of that odium which has been cast upon it by writers 
whose minds were coloured by an antique prejudice against all liberty of 
the press. A fine collection of materials for the history of newspapers 
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was made in the last century by one John Bagford, who desired to be the 
historian of the whole art of printing. When ho died, a pensioner in the 
Charterhouse, he had got no further in his writing than the prospectus of 
his work, but his note-books and memoranda, being preserved in the 
Harleian collection, have formed the text for elaborate dissertations by 
Chalmers, Nichols, and other antiquaries, which have been further illus- 
trated by the indefatigable Timperley in his Dictionary,of Printing. 
From one of Bagford’s note-books we may extract the following character 
of the journal-makers, as it appeared to a writer in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. After describing them as squirting scribes, who 
serve out history in pennyworths, and may be called authors only by the 
same figure as a North-country pedlar is styled a merchant, this lively 
writer thus bursts out :—‘‘ Methinks the Turk should license diurnals, 
since he prohibits books. A library of diurnals is a wardrobe of frippery. 
From their weakness they are fain to join forces, as their custom is, in 
croaking committee; they tug at the pen, like slaves at an oar, a whole 
bank of them. They fight in the posture of the Swedes, and fire one 
over another’s shoulder. . . . In short, a diurnal-maker resembles an 
historian as a devil resembles a man.” 

The system of newspapers in England is not of any very great antiquity. 
The English Mercury of 1588, preserved in the Sloane collection, was long 
supposed to be genuine, but is proved by Mr. Watts to have been forged 
at a later date; and a proclamation of Henry the Eighth, against light 
persons who have published books of news, is shown very clearly to have 
been directed only against the occasional pamphlets and broadsheets, which, 
from the irregularity of their publication, can at most be called the fore- 
runners of newspapers. The Gallo-Belgici, of the reign of Elizabeth, seem 
to have been hardly more than annual summaries of the chief events upon the 
Continent. It was not, says Bagford, until nearly the end of the reign of 
James I., ‘‘ that the newes began to be in fashion, and then, if I mis- 
take not, began the use of the mercury-women.”’ The outbreak of the 
Thirty Years War aroused the public attention, and one Nathaniel Butter, 
a bookseller and a pamphleteer of twelve years’ standing, took the idea of 
printing a weekly newspaper from the Venetian gazettes, which used to 
circulate in manuscript. After one or two preliminary attempts, he 
acquired sufficient confidence in his public to issue the following advertise- 
ment :—‘‘If any gentleman or other accustomed to buy the weekly relations 
of newes be desirous to continue the same, let them know that the writer, 
or transcriber rather, of this newes, hath published two former néwes, the 
one dated the 2nd and the other the 13th of August, all of which do carry 
a like title with the arms of the King of Bohemia on the other side the 
title-page, and have dependence one upon another: which manner of 
writing and printing he doth purpose to continue weekly by God’s assistance, 
from the best and most certain intelligence: farewell, this twenty-three 
of August, 1622.” The difficulty of tracing the sequence of his subsequent 
publications is much increased by the habit, which he soon adopted, of 
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changing their names week by week, according to the quality of the con- 
tents. It seems clear, however, that for several years he was the sole pur- 
veyor of regular news from the Continent, with the exception of the Imperial 
Iatelligence, printed in 1626, for Mercurius Britannicus. It must have been 
therefore upon his head that the invective was concentrated with which the 
appearance of a regular newspaper was greeted in the literary world. 

Ben Jonson was never tired of cutting jokes upon his name. At one 
time he is called the butter-box, at another the news is described as ‘‘rank 
Irish butter,” with a hundred other punning allusions. Jonson has left 
upon record his reasons for an unceasing hostility towards Butter and 
his industrious imitators. ‘Lhere could not be, said the poet, a greater 
disease in nature, or a fouler scorn put upon the time than the public 
hunger. for pamphlets of news set out every Saturday, ‘‘but made all 
at home, and no syllable of truth in them.’’ And not only Jonson, but 
Shirley in the Love Tricks, and many other authors of that time, have 
bequeathed abuse to the memories of the journalists, ‘‘ who weekly 
uttered such a mass of lies.” As far as Butter was concerned, we think 
that the charge was unjust. His journals, though instructive, were 
somewhat dull, being, for the most part, translations “from the High- 
Dutch.” He claimed, indeed, little more than the merit of being useful. 
«¢ Whosoever will be cunning in the places and persons of Germany, and 
understand her wars, let him not despise my Corantoes.” Yet his critics, 
both in that age and our own, have treated him to sarcasm appropriate 
only to the most flippant and amusing of liars. 

The fact appears to be that a set of emissaries, for the most part 
broken-down soldiers and copper-captains, were employed by the minor 
pamphleteers to ferret out the news of the town. The guiding principle of 
these newsfactors was that “‘ink must furnish ale and threepenny ordi- 
naries;”’ their practice in a dearth of news was to concoct letters from 
‘‘an eminent Jew merchant in Germany,” and the like, or to write true 
relations of portentous events in distant country-towns. Their classical 
learning, though only hanging to them in shreds, easily taught them how 
cattle might be made to speak, blood to rain in showers, and armies to be 
seen fighting in the air. Timperley cites, from one of these emissaries, an 
account of the lovely mermaid, cast on the shore at Greenwich by the late 
high wind, with her comb in one hand and looking-glass in the other. In 
dull times it must have been difficult for an honest man to fill his book of 
news, and we are told of some amusing shifts to which publishers were 
driven. Some in despair would leave a column blank ; others filled up the 
space with extracts from standard works; on this principle a bookseller is 
said to have published in his journal the whole book of Psalms and half of 
the New Testament. A newspaper of a later date points out the advantages 
of the plan, and remarks that people may thus be enticed to read, ‘‘ who 
would be frightened at a large volume.” The plodding men who followed 
Butter in establishing the newspapers have received the blame which is 
honestly due to the concoctors of bubble broadsheets; we suspect, moreover, 
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that a dislike of free printing caused their influence to be exaggerated ; the 
country was not so benighted as to be thrown “into a state of feverish 
excitement ”’ by these stories of a cock and a bull. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus the thirst for continental intelli- 
gence was much assuaged, though Butter still prospered under the style of 
Butter and Company. <A few unimportant periodicals, such as the Young 
Gallant's Whirligig, &e., made their appearance, but it was not until the 
outbreak of the Civil War that Butter’s idea received any great develop- 
ment. One or two “grand journals” and “perfect relations” were 
printed in the year 1642 ; and on the 1st of January, after the King’s retire- 
ment to winter quarters at Oxford, the Mercurius Aulicus was issued, under 
the patronage of Charles himself. The anxiety felt by the Cavaliers 
throughout the country for news of the Court was as keen as the excite- 
ment which, twenty years before, had driven the public to Butter’s 
office for information about the Emperor, the Grand Seignior, and the 
Protestant hero of the north. The news-letter, slowly rotating through 
half a shire before the arrival of its sucessor, was felt to be quite unequal 
to the new demand: and the court journal immediately became the pro- 
genitor of a swarm of mercuries, diurnals, and nocturnals, of every colour in 
polities, and every grotesque variety of title. Within the next two years we 
find notices of journals with such headings as Mercurius Fumigosus, Vapulans, 
Aulicomastix, and others which would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 
Others, as the Scotch Dove, (which professed to bear newses of-the King) 
the Kite, Vulture, and Screech Owl, were content with their own language ; 
while one journalist came forth under the hybrid title of ‘ Mercurius, not 
Veridicus, nor yet Mutus, but Cambro—or honest Britannus.” We find 
also something ludicrous in the title of Aulicus: his hue and ery after 
Britannicus, 1645, when we learn that the respective editors of Aulicus 
and Britannicus were at that time “‘ bed-fellows in the Fleet Prison.’ 

The court news thus started by the King was edited by Birkenhead, 
then a fellow of All Souls, to whom probably we owe the fortunate cireum- 
stance that a fine collection of early newspapers is preserved in the library 
of that college. He discharged his functions so well that his election was 
procured to the chair of moral philosophy, from which in due time he was 
expelled as a black malignant by the Presbyterian visitors. We owe him 
some respect as the true father of party newspapers, but his connec- 
tion with the press has been almost fatal to his reputation: his bio- 
graphers allow him a turn for raillery and buffoonery, but assert that 
in prosperity the baseness of his spirit appeared, and that as licenser 
of the press after the Restoration he neglected all his old associates. 
At any rate we cannot deny that he was industrious, since, like Marat with 
L Ami du Peuple, he wrote the whole of his newspaper himself. The joke 
used to run, according to Anthony & Wood, that the King’s party made a 
weekly assessment of wit and news on the heads of the houses in Oxford, 
as if, having taken all their plate, he must needs have their brains as well; 
but this was a calumny. We must now describe the fortunes of another 
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Oxonian, a clever journalist in our opinion, but in that of his biographers 
a “most mutable, most seditious and reviling author.’’ Marchmont 
Needham had tired of half-a-dozen professions between leaving college and 
becoming an attorney's clerk in Gray’s Inn. His attention was caught by 
the success of the King’s newspaper and other journals which were being 
published at Oxford, and he forthwith dashed into notice with an opposition 
print, the sarcastic Mercurius Britannicus, in August, 1648. He soon 
became the idol of the London mob, but being disappointed at the rigour 
and disfavour with which the Puritans treated the press, he took the occa- 
sion of some sudden affront to go to Hampton Court and beg the king's 
pardon on his knees for his opposition. This was in 1647, in which year 
he began to publish Mereurius Pragmaticus, dealing especially with news 
from Westminster, and being full of witty abuse of the Presbyterian party. 
After the king’s death Needham was reckless enough to publish another 
** Mercury for King Charles the Second,” instead of rushing to the popular 
side, as he would have done, if he had been the political chameleon 
described by his biographers. For this obdurate clinging to the royal 
cause, Needham was laid in Newgate and condemned to death. The 
Independents were then in want of a smart writer against the Presbyterians, 
and Needham was only too glad to save his life by scourging the declining 
faction weekly in Cromwell's Mercury, the Politicus. After the Protector’s 
death, his old enemies procured his removal from the post of parliamentary 
intelligencer, and he went abroad, finally purchasing a general pardon, like 
the rest of the world, after the Restoration. 

Needham is often taken as a representative journalist of those times, 
and writers, even of Disraeli’s eminence, have vilified him in the most 
unmeasured terms. We are told, that ‘this patriarch of newspaper 
writers was a man of versatile talents and still more versatile politics: a 
bold adventurer, and the most successful, because the most profligate, of 
his tribe.” But the only real evidence of this versatile profligacy is the 
fact that he left the royal cause when it was hopeless, and when only the 
choice remained to him of being hanged as a needless martyr, or of under- 
taking to write against the Presbyterians, of whom he had been all his life 
the consistent enemy. Disraeli, at any rate, was mistaken, when he wrote 
thus of Needham’s conduct in 1649: ‘ our mercurial writer became once 
more a virulent Presbyterian.”’ He scems, indeed, to have had an impartial 
feeling of detestation for the journalists on both sides, since, after thus 
gibbeting Needham, he remarks, that the royalists were not without “ their 
Needham ”’ in the hard-working and consistent Birkenhead, whom we have 
before described. 

The next personage of importance in the history of newspapers is that 
prince of partisans, Roger L’Estrange, who, by his unswerving attachment 
to the royal cause, is said to have earned the esteem of Cromwell himself. 
He is remarkable for having been the writer of the best newspapers which 
appeared before the age of Queen Anne, and, at the same time, a most 
bitter enemy to the freedom of the press. He was appointed licenser or 
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censor in 1668, and in the same year was given authority to publish all 
newspapers, periodicals, and pamphiets, not exceeding two sheets in size. 
He appears to have looked upon his newspaper as.a noxious thing, suffered 
to exist only that an income might be created for him in return for the 
labour of purging the press. Yet he spared no pains to make his Public 
Intelligencer readable, and if we may trust his letters now preserved at the 
State Paper Office, expended in the first year more than 500/. on “ spyes 
for collecting intelligence.” Three years afterwards he estimated the 
profits at 400/. a year. Nothing can show better the surly contempt of 
L’Estrange for the newspaper system, of which he was one of the chief 
founders, than the audacious prospectus contained in the first number of the 
Public Intelligencer. After stating that his Majesty has been pleased to com- 
mit the privilege of publishing all intelligence to him, he thus addresses his 
humble and expectant public :—<‘‘ As to the point of printed intelligence, 
I do declare myself (as I hope I may in a matter left so absolutely indif- 
ferent) that, supposing the press in order, the people in their right wits, 
and news or no news to be the question, a public Mercury should never 
have my vote : because I think it makes the multitude too familiar with the 
actions and counsels of their superiors, too pragmatical and censorious, and 
gives them not only an inch, but a kind of colourable right and licence to be 
meddling with the government. All which doth not yet hinder, but that at 
this juncture a paper of that quality may be both safe and expedient ... 
so that upon the main I perceive the thing requisite, and for aught I can 
see yet once a week may do the business, for I intend to utter my news 
by weight, and not by measure. Yet if I shall find, when my hand is in, 
and after the planting and securing of correspondents, that the matter will 
fairly furnish more, I shall keep myself free to double at pleasure.” 
L’Estrange’s correspondence with Lord Arlington shows that he worked 
very hard at making his newspaper a good thing of its kind. He sent paid 
correspondents, or “spies ’’ as they were called, to all paris of the country, 
and even induced some respectable persons, under promise of concealing 
their names, to contribute occasional paragraphs ; these persons were for 
the most part repaid by sending to them their newspapers and letters free 
of postage. Another set of ‘‘ spyes”” was employed in picking up the news 
of the town on Paul’s Walk or in the taverns and coffec-houses. L’lstrange 
printed about sixteen reams of his Intelligencer weekly, which were, for the 
most part sold by the mereury-women who cried them about the streets. 
One Mrs. Andrews is said to have taken more than one-third of the whole 
quantity printed. These hawkers and newswomen were a great trouble to 
L’Estrange, because, as he said, ‘“‘ under countenance of their employ- 
ment is carried on the private trade of treasonous and seditious libels ; ’’ 
we find accordingly that he was continually bribing them into good 
behaviour. Each of them received forty shillings and several quires of 
newspapers as yearly wages, and they were all taken by L’Estrange himself 
to an annual dinner at Hornsey, ‘‘ with coaches there and back.” During 
the prevalenve of the plague it was very hard to conduct a newspaper at 
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all. The best customers had gone with the Court to Oxford, and L’Estrange 
had the further misfortune of losing eighty of his printers and workmen by 
the disease. He did not himself leave his post, but worked so energetically 
that the circulation of the Intelligencer, notwithstanding the plague, was 
increasing rapidly at the time when the favour of the Court deserted him. 
Advantage was taken of a slip in the weekly intelligence to deprive 
L’Estrange of his monopoly in favour of the new Oxford Gazette, published 
in the winter of 1665 and transferred to London in the ensuing spring. 
The Gazette was placed under the control of Williamson, then a rising 
under-Secretary of State, under whose austere influence nothing was 
suffered to appear which could excite or even amuse the public. The 
salaries of the “‘ mercury-women ”’ were rigorously cut down, and the annual 
feast at Hornsey abolished; a small sum was offered to L’Estrange as 
compensation for the loss of his monopoly, which had been created by 
letters-patent. His lamentations were terrible, and so persistent that 
Williamson had at last to threaten that ‘“‘ Mr. L’Estrange should be pro- 
hibited.” His letters to Lord Arlington are full of complaints that the 
newspaper had only just then begun to pay, and that these small profits 
were his sole reward for spending his private fortune in the royal cause, 
and for the labour of purging the license of the press: ‘after all this,” he 
writes, “‘I am marked out for beggary, infamy, and briefly the worst that 
can befall an honest man, but God’s will and his Majesty’s be done.’’ He 
continued for some years to do odd literary jobs for the Court, and was 
particularly useful in ridiculing the accusations brought against its Popish 
tendencies ; this he did in his Obserrator, a weekly paper which appeared 
in 1681, in the form of questions and answers. By this course of pro- 
cedure he much offended the Romanising clergy, who abused him roundly 
as an ‘affected and meddling coxcomb.’”’ He died in 1704, and was the 
object of the following rapturous eulogy :— 


Alive distinguished for unshaken truth, Hail, bright unbodied being! gone from hence 
In old‘age injured, and traduced in youth,— | To be all intellectual eye and sense, 

Thy rising glory shines above our reach, To reign with martyrs and with kings dethroned, 
To dare the impotence of human speech. Rewarded for that cause the just have owned. 


—with a good deal more in the same strain of fustian eloquence. L’Estrange 
has not been a favourite with historians, and we confess that his harsh 
measures towards the press are apt to raise a feeling of repugnance. He 
is accused, too, of corrupting the English language by the roughness of his 
style, having been ‘‘ anxious to accommodate it exactly to the taste of the 
common people.” But he was certainly an enthusiastic and industrious 
writer, who raised the tone of the press, even while taking pains to fetter 
its liberty. When he lost his monopoly, that era of desolation began which 
Macaulay has so forcibly described. The newspapers became completely 
sterile, omitting events even of such importance as the trial of the seven 
bishops, and were supplanted in popular favour by the manuscript news- 
letters, which were, in fact, the only journals of importance. On the day 
after the abdication of James II. three fresh newspapers appeared, and many 
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more burst out after the appearance of the oficial journal under the style of 
the Orange Gazette. But it was not until 1694 that the king was induced 
to abolish the censorship and to permit free trade in news; “ he doubted 
much,” says Hume, “ of the salutary effects of such unlimited freedom.” 

The newspapers increased and multiplied exceedingly for the eighteen 
years between the abolition of the office of licenser and the passing of the 
Stamp Act, in 1712, by which a halfpenny tax was laid on every half- 
sheet of intelligence. Swift has described for us, in a letter to Stella, the 
horror and alarm which fell on the literary world when three-quarters of 
the weekly authors were thus cashiered by Act of Parliament. ‘‘ Do you 
know that Grub-street is dead and gone last week? No more ghosts and 
murders for love or money. I plied it close the last fortnight, and pub- 
lished at least seven newspapers of my own besides several of other 
people’s ; and now every half-sheet pays a halfpenny to the Queen. The 
Observateur is fallen, the Medleys are jumbled together with the Flying 
Post, the Examiner is deadly sick ; the Speetator keeps up, and doubles 
its price—-I know not how long it will last.’’ The town fortunately did 
not yet lose its daily ‘“ twopennyworth of wit and instruction,” and all 
persons of sensibility were still able to enjoy the flow of Addison's perfect 
English, as they sipped their morning dishes of the finest ‘‘ milk Bohee.”’ 

We do not profess in this brief sketch to have completely rehabilitated 
the characters of those who, in the seventeenth century, founded the 
mighty system of our newspapers. But, at least, we have shown that a 
vast deal of unreasoning prejudice against them has existed, even in the 
minds of scholars and philosophers. Butter was not such a fantastic liar, 
nor Needham such an unprincipled turncoat, as the chroniclers of the 
movement have asserted. Birkenhead and Roger L’Estrange, though 
rough in their literary manners, were hard-working, hard-hitting parti- 
sans of a kind that even now is not to be despised.- Many causes 
contributed, as we have seen, to form this prejudice. The penal laws, 
doubtless, had an effect in deterring quiet and contemplative authors from 
meddling with the dangerous trade of journalism: they would not risk the 
pillory for the chance of scathing a minister. Another cause of dislike to 
the cheap journals was the idea that news could not be collected without 
having recourse to those persons whom we call correspondents and special 
commissioners, but who were then called spies and informers. There 
were, besides, two notable bugbears, which have hardly been driven away 
by the light of our modern civilisation : the one is the notion that a cheap 
press must be the spring and engine of revolution; the other is the 
fastidious feeling which may best be described in the words of its most 
learned exponent, that a chaste genius will banish the painful subject of 
politics from his elegant pages: ‘‘ the writer in polite letters felt himself 
degraded by sinking into the diurnal narrator of political events, which so 
frequently originate in rumours and party fictions.” 











